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THREE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


that stamp the individuality of 


Ashtabula Bulletins 


Aluminum 


Type frames and letters made of 
aluminum. Light in weight, dur- 
able, and will not rust or corrode. 


Inside Lighting 
Completely wired and lights con- 
cealed in frame. Unexcelled illumi- 
nation—no unsightly “Goose Neck” 
at top of Bulletin—protected from 
the weather. 


Black Letters on White 


This combination makes the Ashta- 
bula Bulletins legible for a greater 
distance than any other. 


You want the best—we make it. 
Write for Catalog Dept. C. 


The Ashtabula Sign Co. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO ‘The Home of Good Bulletins’’ 


View of Style 4333 




















Large or + Small thoes 
As Occasion Demands 


ITH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 27 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


11 East 36th Street New York City | 
“a Offices in all principal cities 














Oxford Pocket Bibles 


inches, and 1 3/1 
(Text Only) 


Thin, light and compact Oxiord editions for those 
who desire very small Bibles. Easy to read 
because of the use of clear, black-faced type 
Contain the old and New Testaments, with six 


colored m ips 


Size 5%x3" 
inches thick. 
— Specimen of type — 
oo - that ye do — your 
7 alms ‘ore men, to seen 
TEXT ONLY of them: otherwise ye have no 
514x334 inches, and only reward of your Father which is 
n inch thick. 
No. 01254—French 
divinity circuit, 
under gold edges, 


bookmark (Height 


Morocco Leather, 
round corners, red 
headbands and 
). -$3.10 


Oxford India Paper Edition 


No. 01254x—French Morocco Leather, divinity cir- 
cult, round corners, red under gold edges, hez ad - 
bands and bookmark (Height 7 oz 


Specimen of type ——— 
AVE me, O God; for the waters 


12 os. 


Leather 


ad 


No. 0112—French Morocco 
cuit, round corners, red ut 


eadbands and bookmark....... 
(Weight 12 oz.) 


Oxford India Paper Edition 


, divinity cit 
ler ‘- edges, 

- -$2.35 WITH REFERENCES 
With 50,000 centre column 
Measures only 63¢x43¢ inches and is only 
11/16 of an inch thick. colored ; 


refvercices, 


- J maps, 
famous Oxford India paper, and 
thick Same 


Printed on the 
only an inch 


No. 0113x—French Morocco Leather, divinity cir No. 03232x—French Moroceoé Leather, overlapping 
cuit round corners. red under gold edges, head covers, round corners, red under gold edves, 
bands and bookmark (I1 etait headbands and bookmark (W’eiaht 9 oz.) $4.00 

Improved Thumb see. 50 gold, 50c a line 
Complete request. 


type as No. 01254 listed alx 


¥ of 


extra. Lettering a name in 
catalogue of Oxford Bibles upon 


CHURCH <anmaned PRESS, Inc. 
2077 Eatt Fourth Streer .. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


carlra, 


Pastor’s Unified Loose Leaf Record 


Contains record of Church Officers, Members, Pastoral Calls, Marriages, 
Baptisms, Funerals, Sermons, Addresses, Cash Received and Disbursed, 
Committees, Sick and “Shut-ins,” and other departments. Suitable for a 
church of 1,000 members or less. 


Pocket Size, 4x6 inches 
Binder Separate 
$1.40 


Separate sheets sold at the rate of $1.00 per 100. 
Examination copy sent on request. For sale at all religious book stores. 


ARTHUR H. STROUSE PUB. CO., Lakeside, Ohio 


Filler Separate 
$0.60 


Price Complete 
$2.00 


The Holy Communion 


“THERE is no time in the Christian’s life 
when he comes into closer and more inti- 
mate relationship with the Divine than when 
he sits at the Lord’s table. Why not ap- 
proach its celebration with unalloyed joy; 
discarding all fears; thinking only of the 
wonderful privilege? 
99 INDIVIDUAL 


“The Sanitary COMMUNION Cups 


It is now generally recognized that the 
Sanitary individual cup increases the at- 
tendance because it removes all fear of un- 
c 1 eanliness, 
and pro- 
motes a 
deeper rev- 
erence in 
the com- 
mu n icant, 

The _ Sani- 

tary Communion Outfit Company offers an 
improved and satisfactory outfit throughout, 
including the highly polished beautiful ma- 
hogany tray here shown, which eliminates 
all noise, is lighter and more easily handled 
than others and is more in keeping with the 
furniture of the church than a tray of any 
other material. 


Make your communion service all 
that it should be; send for free book- 
let and catalogue (with quotations). 


Sanitary Communion Outfit 
Company 


60 57th Street Rochester, N. Y. 














Hat 
Holders 


FOR YOUR 
CHURCH 


A handy inexpensive device 
that fits on the back of the pew 
for holding hats, handbags and 
other articles, providing added 
comfort for your members. 

Send for sample and prices. 

Mention Church Management. 


DENNING MFG. CO. 
1775 E. 87th St. ‘Cleveland, O. 
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Every Church 
Should Have | 


a Copy of 
This Book 


FREE to any pastor 
who will fill out and 
mail the coupon below 


A Very Easy Way to ree 
Money on Church Printing and 
Have More and Better Publicity 
—MANY PASTORS DOING IT 





The book, “Do Your Own Printing,” contains a very complete and ra 
interesting description of a Multigraph Printing and Typewriting J | 
outfit which is very easily operated. / Mail | 

, ; . 4 | 

It is used by thousands of business men to produce direct-: / With Your | 
mail and other printed matter quickly and at a saving of * * head | 

ve Sg etterhead | 
25% to 75% of the usual cost. 

. . ° , ‘ko The American | 

Churches everywhere are now using the Multigraph. yo Multigraph Sales Co. ! 
Let us tell you what well known pastors are accomplish- fe, ee Se, 
ing with it, to increase membership, raise needed a I am interested in saving time | 
funds and save expense. Send us the coupon and and money on items as checked. 
we will write you fully, besides sending you the y Putntiog tein 
book. You incur absolutely no obligation. y [=|Charch Calendars [—| Form Letters 

Church Forms Bulletins 
Pi ae. | Collection Envelopes |_| | Notices 
| Folders eports 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. [| Fetdere” Reports 


1818 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio / _Ch.Man,7-25 
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The Editor’s Drawer 





The editor’s mail is beginning to 
have a tinting of vacation plans. 
We learn that one will sail from 
New York on the twenty-seventh; 
that another will spend three 
months in the mountains; that an- 
other goes to his farm for the sum- 
mer, and so on. Letters don’t say 
so but we know from experience 
that others are trying to find some 
summering place which they can 
afford with the meager savings for 
a vacation. 





But after every thing is said and 
done, why does a minister take 
such a long vacation? And when 
he does take it, how is he to use 
it? It would take a volume to give 
an answer to this for there are al- 
most as many ideas as there are 
clergymen. One will take the time 
to read some good books—a thing 
he has not been able to do during 
the busy church year. Another will 
despise books in this period to give 
his eyes and mind a relaxation. 
One will seek institutes and con- 
ferences for inspiration. Another 
will run away from such confer- 
ences for they interfere with his 
rest. 





I think that there is one thing 
we can agree on, however. The 
vacation is to send the minister 
back to his parish not alone re- 
freshed in body but in spirit. When 
his sense of the spiritual is dimmed 
he is a poor priest and prophet. 
Men will learn from experience of 
the things which will restore their 
spiritual bouyancy. Then they will 
use them to make their vacations 
profitable, 





People are not always honest 
enough to say so but we think that 
many times they are thinking of 
themselves when they vote for a 
long vacation for their minister. 
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A restful night on Lake Erie 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. A good bed in a clean, 


cool stateroom, a long sound sleep 


in the morning. 


Steamers “SEEANDBEE”—“CITY oO 
Daily May Ist to 


Leave Cleveland—9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Buffalo —*7:00 A. M. 


an appetizing breakfast 


ERIE”—“CITY OF BUFFALO” 


F 
November 15th 


Eastern 
Standard Time 


Leave Buffalo— 9:00 P. M- 
Arrive Cleveland *7:00 A. M. 


*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arri 7:30 A. M. 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and C. hen ng 


agent or tourist agency for tickets viaC & B Line, any frmevchen 


Rate—$7.50. 

Send for free sectional puzzle chart of 

the Great Ship “SEEANDBEE” and 

32-page booklet. 

The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fare, $5.50 


Your Rail Ticket is 
Good on the Boats 


R 
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, The Great Ship 
SEEANDBEE”’— 
Length, 500 feet, 
Breadth, 98 feet 

6 inches, 





DOES AN OLD AGE PENSION APPEAL TO YOU? 





2200.00 for accidental death. 


with representative form of government. 


Mention Church Management. 





Pays for all sickness and accidents. 
at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims are paid in full, regardless of 
insurance carried in other companies. No medical examination required. Write for literature 
and a membership application blank, stating your AGE at last birthday and denomination. 


All Requirements of State Laws Are Met 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for 5 years, after age 65. 


2200.00 for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 
1000.00 for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 
2000.00 for permanent total disability. 

100.00 for death from natural causes. 

10.00 per week for sickness. 

10.00 per week for temporary total disability. 


Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. 


Fully incorporated 
Insurance 


Bank References Furnished. 


The Ministers Protective coma“ 














WILL SOON BE EXHAUSTED— 


Our Supply - 


Back Numbers 


Church Management 


If your file is not complete from No. 1, Vol. 1, (October, 1924)—get the miss- 
Complete annual index will be published on completion of 


ing numbers at once. 
first volume. 


Already valuable these back numbers will become more so later. 
Many exceptional articles and material for reference. 


Only a limited supply—Send at once. 
Price NOW—Only 20 Cents Each 


Church Management, 2077 East Fourth St., Cleveland, O. 














PASTOR 


Ask your 
Men’s Bible Class 
to provide a 


Bulletin Board 
for your CHURCH 
We supply 
20 pocket Dime 
Banks to collect the 
price 
Write for information 


William H. Dietz 
Room 200 
20 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Il. 


REMEMBER! 

A Glad hand invites you 
fo WORSHIP here 
BELIEF IN JESUS 
What it Costs Not fo be 
a Christian 

10-45 
GOD Always on Time 











World’s largest and best supply of 


NO-TOBACCO SLIDES, 
BOOKS AND HELPS ° 


Tobacco, a worth-while book, by 
Bruce Fink—75c. No-Tobacco Edu- 
cator, bi-monthly magazine—$1 per 
year. “Judas Nicotine,” illustrated 
stereopticon lecture, 55 slides and 
reading—rental $5 per use; $12.50 
per month. Sells for $42.45. 


HERBERT @- MACE 


Our Motto ERVICE 
Box 497-A Redlands, California 
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Qieetvuiiles Attend: 


ance in Six Months 


When the Rev. LeGrand Pace became 
pastor of a church at Terrell, Texas, he 
~- found himself with a beautiful, well- 
appointed church building, but a dis- 


couraging lack of attendance. Sunday 
and mid-week services did not attract 
the people. The Sunday School and 
Young People’s departments were not 
prosperous. Finances were at a low 
ebb. Many an anxious meeting was 
held by pastor and officers. All agreed 
that something must be done. But no 
one was able to say just what. 


A Ray of Light 


Rev. Mr. Pace heard of some brother 
ministers who were having wonderful 
success in their work. He knew that 
their big problem had been similar to 
his own. He knew they were not “sen- 
sational” preachers. He knew them to 
be safe and sane ministers of the gos- 
pel. He decided to investigate. 


Rev. Mr. Pace Investigates 


Rev. Mr. Pace wrote to these brother 
ministers. He found to his surprise 
that they were all using the same meth- 
ods. They had been supplied with some 
very interesting ideas in church work 
by a well and favorably known Dayton, 
Ohio, concern. These Dayton people 
had long specialized in ideas peculiarly 
adapted to strengthening and broaden- 
ing church activities. These ideas were tested 
and proven. They had been used by many min- 
isters with remarkable success. He decided to 
test these ideas in his own church. He wrote to 
Dayton just as his brother ministers had done. 


Success from the First 


In reply Rev. Pace received a well-filled port- 
folio—absolutely free—with sample ideas in the 
form of letters, bulletins and announcements 
used by other ministers in their work. He 
adapted them to the special needs of his own 
church. He added to them and put into use 
some ideas of his own. The effect was almost 
instantaneous. In six weeks the attendance of 
the Men’s Bible Class quadrupled. The beauti- 
ful church was filled with worshippers. Contri- 
butions to the church treasury exceeded the 
minister’s expectations. New life filled the Rev. 
Mr. Pace’s church in every department. Today 
the Terrell, Texas, church is a steadily growing 
power for good in the community. 


Send for These Free Ideas 


If your church is lagging in its work; if at- 
tendance has fallen off; if finances are in bad 
shape—then write to us at once. Without cost 
or obligation we will send you actual copies of 
the ideas which were used with such success by 
Rev. Mr. Pace. We will tell you how easily, 
quickly and cheaply you can adapt these ideas 
to your work—and how they will help you as 
they have Rev. Mr. Pace and thousands of 
other ministers. Send for these ideas today. 
You risk nothing. They may prove invaluable. 


The Rotospeed Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


304 Fifth Street - - 
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EMPTY CHURCHES||ART GLASS 
“The Rural Urban Dilemma’”’ W I N D OWS 


By CHARLES JOSIAH GALPIN 


HIS is a startling revelation of religious conditions in rural America 
to-day, by a man who is both a son of the soil and a son of the prophets. 
More than FOUR MILLION FARM CHILDREN IN AMERICA ARE VIRTUAL PA- 
GANS, children without knowledge of God. Their story is one of ignorance | 
and depravity. 

What will happen to them when they come to our cities? 

What will be their contribution to the life of the city? 

Mr. Galpin makes an analysis of the forces which are emptying our 
country churches and of the remedies which will fill them again. This 
work is wrought out of his experience as a member of Home Missions Coun- 
cils, University Professor of Social Economics, and official adviser to the 
United States Government on matters concerning rural life and welfare. 

A rare spiritual earnestness pervades the book which is written from 
a scientific and sympathetic point of view. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 150 PAGES, PRICE $1.00 


“THE CENTURY CO. Newyork city 
































Designers and Makers 
ROI Nae) Est. 1883 


In business 
continuouslyfor 
over forty years 
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Grand Prize 
St. Louis 
World’s Fair 


Send for 
Ecclesiastical 
and Reference 
Book No. C.M. 














We Ship to Any 
. Part of the 
ee World 


ORGANIZE for EFFICIENCY _| |Flanagan & Biedenweg 


. 312 to 320 West Illinois Street 
Studios CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 












































Lamb 


A Drama of the Apocalypse 
By THOMAS OSBORN 
A novel and interesting interpretation 
of the Book of Revelation. 





Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 





Is your desk always muddled up with letters—papers— notes? 


Too valuable to throw away—yet you have a difficult 
time finding that important letter or report 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





H ERE is a folding desk pad with work organizer that is used by 
many executives for privacy and systematic arrangement of let- 
ters and memoranda, 

The two wing extensions fold over the pad, similar to the cover of a 
large book. The one on the left is in the form of a work distributor, 
the pocket compartments of which provide ample space for the filing 
of the day’s accumulation of letters and miscellaneous papers. 

Keep your desk neat and orderly—it helps your work. 

For a short time we are running a special sale on these helpful work 


W.E.M. HACKLEMAN’S 
490TH CONVENTION 


in which he has conducted the 
Musical part of the Worship and 
given Hymn and Picture Studies, 
and conducted Conferences on The 
Fine Arts and the Modern Problems 
of the Church and Church School. 
Mr. Hackleman’s engagements for 
May and June include Davenport, 





organizers as pictured above. They are made of very durable Fabri- oy ee ae Va., Baltimore, Md., — 
koid seal and will be delivered complete with blotter. ie asi aneenaahing pons he Sar aaliantes 
PRICE DELIVERED—ONLY $7.50 poral - one Write him at Indianapolis, Ind., 

Use the handy coupon below. HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 

1201 N. Alabama St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Randolph Desk Co., uf 





1859 Prospect Ave., ' FURNITUR 1 i 

mee : Randolph Desk C Sy inerscr moons 
s > ith Work 

re ae ae Olpn VesKk VO0- d and Floor Coverings by 

ee ren Ld “Busi : cate M attaching Glass Onward 
" re . ' usiness Furniture of Quality M Sliding Furniture Shoe 
Enclosed is my check for $7.50. 4 ™ to your furniture. If 

ree : 1859 PROSPECT AVENUE eee 

" 7 < ‘ ‘ 
ee To dates ocak ba cee ened be abil 1 CLEVELAND, OHIO in ONWARD MFG. CO. 
8 Menasha, Wis. 





Kitchener, Ont. 
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The Expressional Activity of the Church 
By Rev. Herbert J. Burgstahler, D. D., Rochester, N.Y. 


ALDANE in his “Deadulus, or 

the Future of Science” makes 

striking predictions as to future 
uses of scientific discoveries. I wish to 
predict as to the future use of person- 
ality in the church. 

Is the church losing out? Will the 
church be able to so adequately prop- 
agate the teachings of Jesus that His 
principles will control the conduct of 
man? Has preaching lost its power? 

These and dozens of other questions 
are continually harassing the min- 


a. At the Family Altar. 

b. In a Private Devotional Life. 

c. At the Prayer Services. 

d. At Services of Public Worship. 

Recent investigations indicate that 
the Family Altar has become decadent 
save with a very small minority. Even 
private worship is seriously neglected. 

We all know that the prayer services 
are poorly attended, and when people 
do come, they do not pray. 

I have been able to find no church 


developing bazaars with their concomi- 
tant needle-and-thread art. A limited 
number of men will usher at one service 
intermittently. Some few men will paint 
the basement or build a stage for a 
Christmas drama. 

Of course we have many who will 
play at games, go to parties, picnics, 
and outings. All of this has real value 
in making points of contact with peo- 
ple, and interrelating them to each 
other. But this is very elementary ex- 

pression, and is not motivated in 





ister. Many a minister is asking 
himself, “Shall I quit the min- 
istry, and express Christianity in 
some other form of professional 
activity ?” 

All of these questions I believe 
may be solved to considerable 
self-satisfaction, if the expres- 
sional activity of the church is 
developed. 

It is my conviction that the 





The philosophy that the preacher is to keep 
people busy has been over done. Today we 
see the fallacy of it. 
keep people busy. 


It is not enough to 
We must keep them 
busy at some worth while task. Dr. Burg- 
stahler helps us to see some worth while 
tasks for men and women within the or- 
ganizations of the church. 


great conviction of the spiritual 
needs of men. 
Teaching Expression 

A limited number of our people 
teach in the church school. This 
is a most vital kind of ministry, 
if the motive back of it is the en- 
listing of the entire personality 
in the class group to definite 
Christian living. But a very small 
number of Christians can or will 








‘hurch has not yet begun to utilize 

the vast untapped spiritual resources 

of its constituency. It is my further con- 

viction that when the church does em- 

ploy these spiritual resources of its 

membership, it will dominate the world 

in influence. 

The Present Expressional 
Are Very Limited 

No one would dare assert that the 
expressional activities of the church to- 
day were adequate to appropriate those 
great reservoirs of potential spiritual 
power resident within the life of its 
membership. 

Indeed, these activities are pretty 
much confined to Devotional Fixpres- 
sion, the Physical Expression of the 
Urge to Serve, Teaching Expression, 
Administrative Expression. 

The Devotional Expression 

Are Christians maintaining a vital 
devotional life? Has the family altar 
gone? Indeed, has prayer lost its effi- 
cacy with many of our Christians? 

The church in days past urged its 
members to express their religious emo- 
tions in prayer and Scripture reading: 


Activities 


as yet that succeeds in getting more 
than one-third of its membership out 
to any one service save for special 
days or events. Religious expression 
thru worship is not adequate. Indeed, 
the reason why people do not worship 
more is because they have no definite 
objective to their worship. 

Prayer must be motivated in objective 
as well as subjective need. Back of 
prayer there must be passion for oth- 
ers, and consuming conviction. 

Most of our present expressional 
activity of the church does not develop 
either a sense of great need, or convic- 
tion. It is imperative that the prayer 
life of our churches be vitalized. This 
can be accomplished only when our lay- 
men discover their need of God in at- 
tracting men to the Christian way of 
life. 

Physical Expression of the Urge to 
Serve 

The church in the past has enlisted 
many of its members, especially the 
women, in performing such elementary 
service as preparing church suppers, 


teach. 


Administrative Expression 

We have always had a small group 
of men and women who were willing to 
administer the affairs of the church 
school, the young people’s organiza- 
tions, and the church itself. But again 
these are few in number. The actual 
spiritual expression resulting in enlist- 
ing men and women to Christian service 
in this manner is very small. 


What Shall Be The Major Spiritual 
Expressional Method of the Church? 


First as to principle— 

Spiritual expression must have for 
its ultimate objective the enlisting of 
the entire personality of others to the 
Jesus way of life. There must be a 
definite conviction that men and women 
not actively engaged in building God’s 
Kingdom must be enlisted. 

Every member of the church should 
be engaged in winning others to active 
Christian discipleship. 

This of course has never been real- 
ized. It must however be the goal be- 
fore the church will be vitalized ade- 
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quately to win the world to the Jesus 
way of life. 

How Can This Be Accomplished? 

It can be accomplished when the 
church member is given a definite task 
of aiding other Christians in develop- 
ing their Christian iife, and trying to 
help others into the Christian life. 

This is the church’s supreme task. 
When it secures the spiritual expression 
of its members toward this objective, 
the church will dominate human society. 

I make bold to sugzest a few methods 
which I have employed to good advan- 
tage. In seven and one-half years, over 
1,500 people have been won to Christ 
and His church largely thru the fol- 
lowing modus operandi. 

The Friendly Greeter 

A definite number of people are 
asked to be friendly greeters at the 
church services. I have just appointed 
fifty for the month of May. These peo- 
ple are asked to meet the guests who 
attend our services. The Friendly Greet- 
er is to secure the name and address 
of the guests, his church connection, if 
he has any, and introduce him to mem- 
bers of the congregation and ultimately 
to me. This task our people assume 
with joy and a willing heart because it 
involves winning personalities. 

The Unit Leaders 

Our church is divided into 54 units 
of about twenty-five each. Fifty-four 
different people are asked to look after 
the spiritual interests of the parish 
members in their units. They are to 
make a friendly call. They are asked 
to check on these people to ascertain 
whether or not they attend church regu- 
larly. Do they attend the church school? 
Are they performing some definite 
Christian service? If not, what would 
they like to do? These unit leaders are 
in charge for three months. Each unit 
leader is asked to report once a month. 
He spends his major effort with the 
lukewarm and indifferent. 

This constitutes a spiritual responsi- 
bility which drives people to their 
knees. They must know God to help 
others to become better Christians. 

The Stand By Group 

When a person joins the church, his 
name is given to tried members of the 
church who are asked to stand by the 
new church member until he is actively 
interested in some definite expressional 
activity. The new church member thus 
has a friend who stands by him. It also 
gives a large number of Christians a 
definite opportunity to express their 
own Christian convictions. We are here 
employing human personality to build 
character in other personalities. The 


challange of the bigness of this task 
overwhelms people at first, but eventu- 
ally they see the beauty of being defi- 
nite witnesses for Christ. They realize 





that they are bearing the “fruit of 
spiritualized personality.” 

The Personal Visitation Campaign 

At least for one week of each year 
we conduct a personal visitation cam- 
paign for new Christians and church 
members. As the sub-title indicates, 
this is an intensive campaign. 

The prospects have been recorded on 
eards with all available information 
about the prospect. 

The personal workers are carefully 
selected. We select at least one hundred. 
These are divided into groups of six 
each. Each group is headed by a group 
leader. Each group is sub-divided into 
teams of two each who go out two by 
two to win these prospects. 

They report every night at supper. 
Never have these people won less than 
seventy-fve in the week. It is an evan- 
gelism which they understand, and 





which develops the spiritual life of the 
worker. Thus, a spiritual expression is 
developed which deepens convictions as 
to the God’s need of men, and man’s 
need of God. 

I have outlined a few of the methods 
which we employ to illustrate the use 
of lay personality in building the King- 
dom of God. 

When the church learns to use its 
lay personality in winning the world of 
personality to Christ, the church will 
take on new life. It will become so 
powerful that the entire world will be 
won to the “Jesus way of life.” 

With this objective in mind the 
preacher will preach with deep convic- 
tion and controlling power. People will 
desire to hear the man who challanges 
them to enlist personality in kingdom 
business. 


Letters of An Embryo Preacher 
Why Is a Minister? 





After you had preached for one 
year what was your verdict re- 
garding your decision for the 
ministry? Perhaps you can sym- 
pathize with the young man who 
wrote this letter. Elsewhere in 
this issue an announcement will 
be found regarding the publica- 
tion of this series in book form. 
Tell us whether it will be worth 
while. 











LAST LETTER—No. 10 
My dear father: 

Since your last letter I have been 
checking up my experiences and obser- 
vations of the last year that I might 
truthfully and wisely answer your 
question. You ask me if, after a year’s 
actual experience, I am satisfied with 
the ministry as a calling and if I 
would urge other young men to decide 
that way. 

To the first part of the question I 
can say yes. I am glad that I became 
a minister and with the knowledge I 
now have, if I were at the deciding 
point once more I would cast my lot 
with the ministers. But I am not sure 
that I would urge young men to enter 
the ministry. Rather I would be glad 
to welcome any who make the decision 
but I am not satisfied that appeals for 
men to enter the calling as a profes- 
sion is either fair or wise. Of one 
thing I am sure, if I ever have occasion 
to counsel one who is considering the 
ministry, I will put both sides before 
him and let the decision rest between 
him and his God. 





There has been too little emphasis 
on the practical every day demands of 
the minister in contrast to the idealistic 
and prophetic work. Churches are 
woefully ignorant of the tasks which 
they demand of their servants and of 
the demands upon their time. Many a 
young man has felt that he is called 
into the world to be a prophet and the 
church which pays his salary demands 
that he be a tinker. It may be strange 
that the oldest professional calling in 
the world has its duties so feebly de- 
fined in this generation but the fact 
persists. 

On every side I hear of ministers 
who are desirable because virtues en- 
tirely outside of the professional call- 
ing. An officer from a neighboring 
church tells me that they like their 
minister because he has two strong 
boys who always help the ladies’ aid 
freeze the ice cream for the church 
sociables. It is common to learn that 
it is an accomplished wife who gives 
the minister his strength. Another is 
desirable because he is a lodge man. 
In my case my strength lies with the 
lawn mower. The average church in 
relation to its minister is narrow, small 
visioned and apt to interpret his ser- 
vantship in a very material way. 

There are many splendid preachers 
who have failed to hold their own with 
churches because they could not make 
the adjustment to the demands of the 
local parish. It is a matter of com- 
ment that the strongest preachers are 
not always found in the largest 
churches. Orators and theologians of 
ability have become marooned in some 
small parish because they have not 
(Continued on Page 470) 
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Getting Folks to Church Sunday Nights 


By F. J. Neal, Colfax, Iowa 


sf UT, that is how we always do 
it!” the speaker was an of- 
ficial upon our first charge in 
the Middle West. In fact, this speech 
was something of a bromidium to 
which we were becoming accustomed, 
whenever any new idea in Church pro- 
grams was suggested. Why should 
churches always insist upon the same 
old program, that “which was in the 
beginning is now and ever shall 


to produce, it is worth talking about, 
writing about, praying about and all 
the week we have men and women talk- 
ing about the services at the M. E. 
Church. The other Sunday was the 
first real test of the winter season, 
snow flurries all day, a_ blustering 
wind, driving sleet, icy sidewalks! On 
our way to the auditorium we said to 
one of our stewards, “We are going to 


Sunday in July, we have each week a 
program that interests, inspires and 
invites. The pressure is on all the 
while and folk expect a spiritual up- 
lift every Sunday. Book Sermons have 
right of way upon the first Sunday of 
the month, then there is a stereopticon 
address, then an art souvenir service 
and a pageant upon the remaining eve- 
nings. In September we held a unique 

Harvest Festival! “But, we never 





be, ‘amen’” kind of thing? In ® 
some circles we hear a great dea] 
unctuously of the “faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” we some- 
times wonder whether some of 
our programs did not also arrive 
by a similar channel! Why 
should intelligent men and women 
still persist in allowing any 
thread-bare, frowsy apology of 





Here is an article telling how a minister in 
a small town applied programs, which have 
been found worth while in the cities, to his 
Getting an evening congre- 
gation is a matter of intention, ingenuity, 
consecration and hard work. But it can be 


local situation. 


done. 


had that before!” exclaimed a 
few good but timorous souls. So 
the pastor and his wife went 
ahead with the arrangements. 
Colfax is just near enough to the 
Missouri state line that its citi- 
zens are prepared to accept a 
new idea when they are shown. 
Fruit, vegetables, corn, chickens, 
eggs, canned goods, potted plants, 








an idea get by, as long as it is 

for the Church? As the result of many 
experiences with folk who insisted 
upon treading the paths of former gen- 
erations, of perpetuating the monstros- 
ities of a long extinct regime, we 
pledged ourselves, upon the threshold 
of our ministerial career, to blaze a new 
trail. If any good friend speaks out 
in meeting in commendation of any 
pre-historic method of raising money, 
of building a program, of popularising 
the church service, the discussion im- 
mediately forfeits our interest. 

Thus, the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Colfax, Iowa, has the en- 
viable reputation of “being different!” 
It is a good recommen- 
dation and each Sunday 


have a slump this evening, if we have 
fifty people out tonight we shall do 
well!” We had announced a_ Book 
Sermon upon “The Covered Wagon” 
with special song numbers, including 
“Out where the West begins” and “The 
Trumpeter,” we had invited all the old 
settlers of the community to occupy 
reserved seats! Instead of the fifty 
people whom our gloomy forecast had 
visualized, we had that church filled 
with over four hundred folk. 

Our program is well balanced, it is 


carefully planned and is_ thought 
through as a unit. From the first 
Sunday in September until the last 





finds the church build- 
ing taxed to its utmost 
seating capacity. 

The News Editor of 
the Des Moines Regis- 
ter recently said: “The 
average preacher does 
not realize the public- 
ity we are anxious to 
give to everything 
worthwhile he attempts 
to do.” The editors of 
our local papers al- 
ways have space for 
the well written church 
article. Our editor al- 
ways places a half col- 
umn at our disposal 
each week, and we plan 
to have our copy in the 
news office early on 
Monday morning. Our 
program is the very 
best that we know how 
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A SONG AND HARVEST FESTIVAL BRINGS PEOPLE OUT 


in fact anything and everything 
was solicited for that Harvest thank 
offering. 

On Saturday morning before break- 
fast, the goods began to arrive and 
long before noon the auditorium of the 
church resembled a fruit and flower 
exhibit at the State Fair. Many peo- 
ple who had never been financially able 
to give largely to the church budget 
were eager to seize this new and novel 
way of giving. Then what an after- 
noon we had with the decorations, it 
seemed that half the community visited 
us just to see what was happening, 
and each visitor carried away a grow- 
ing publicity for our Sunday services. 
Needless to say that 
everyone who had do- 
nated even the smallest 
article was there with 


all his neighbors for 
Sunday school that 
morning. And then on 
Monday evening we 


sold everything by auc- 
tion and donated the 
proceeds to our Mis- 
sionary Funds. 
Another service of 
unusual attraction was 
a “Victrola Evening.” 
By special arrangement 
with the local Victrola 
agent we obtained a 
complete set of records 
of the oratorio “The 
Messiah” of Handel. 
This collection included 
work by Louise 
Homer, Schumann 
Heink, Clara Butt, 
John McCormick and 


solo 
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Galli-Curci. We had special programs 
printed featuring these artists, then 
we inserted a note of appreciation for 
the Music Store of the city and also a 
short summary of the oratorio. The 
pastor conducted the service and 
preached a short ten-minute sermon 
upon the central theme of “The Mes- 
siah.” Folk came to that service for 
miles around, requests for a repetition 
have been many and we are planning 
the “Elijah” during February. 

Nor is the essential spiritual em- 
phasis neglected. Every sermon has a 
gospel appeal and the spirit of wor- 
ship is stressed in all our work. A 
unique series of special services is 
planned to usher in the New Year. We 
have a widely advertised and efficient- 
ly organized program extending over 
two weeks. The laymen are carrying 
on an aggressive campaign of personal 
evangelism during the day, and each 
evening we have a mass meeting in the 
church. A special speaker is featured 
for each evening, speakers of wide ex- 
perience, speakers in demand, speakers 
whom everyone wants to hear. We 
open our series with one of the best 
field workers we have in the Middle 
West, and we climax upon the last Sun- 
day with a Bishop. 

Yes, it works if the pastor works 
and if the folk will work with him. 
Building a Sunday evening service is 
not an easy task, but it is a gloriously 
interesting task. It is a thrilling ex- 
perience to work through the week 
upon a special sermon theme and to 
know that your work is worth-while, 
to know that your ushers are going to 
have a hard job to find seats for every- 
one, to know that your officials are 
smiling, and to hear someone whisper 
to a stranger at the door, “But, that is 
how we always do it!” 
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(Continued from Page 468) 
learned the art of fawning themselves 
into the small town social life and thus 
gaining popularity and prestige. This 
contrast between the idealism of the 
calling and the actual meanness of 
many of the tasks has been the failing 
place of many ministers who have be- 
come discouraged. 

If the young man could understand 
this before he makes his decision he 
will doubtless prepare for it. His en- 
tire efficiency depends upon his abil- 
ity to get along with people. If he 
can’t have them as they ought to be 
he should follow the advice of George 
Washington and take them as they are. 


He has got to deal with the human clay ° 


and must learn how to use the tools to 
shape the clay or else he is hopeless as 
a craftsman even though he has high 
ideals for his pottery. 





I think that possibly the small town 
mind has received too much emphasis 
in these days of Main Street. The 
small mind isn’t limited to the small 


town. It flourishes in large cities as 
well although it may not predominate 
there. On the other hand, I think that 
some of the most liberal minded peo- 
ple I have ever known are found in 
our smaller towns and villages. 
Another matter which, I believe, the 
ministerial candidate should be in- 
formed of, is the actual condition of 
ministerial supply today. There is 
much said of the ministerial dearth. It 
is rather fictional in its premises. 
There is scarcely a good church which 
has a vacant pulpit but has scores of 
applicants for the position. Even in a 
field such as I have there were a dozen 
men who aspired to this pulpit. The 
various candidates jockey for a favor- 
able position calling their friends and 
newspaper clippings to service in their 
behalf. The chairman of one pulpit 
committee admitted to me that the 
trustees had actually agreed to in- 
crease the salary figure for the next 
minister but that the number of ap- 
plicants showed them that they could 
pay less rather than more, so they cut 
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What To Do in July 


A Department of Reminders 








Who wants to be reminded of 
anything in July? Well we won’t 
detain you long. Church Manage- 
ment is committed to a church year 
which begins in the fall and ends 
with the early summer. Many 
churches, however, are so situated 
that it is possible and vital that 
they have a real summer program. 

Here are some of the possibili- 
ties: 

(a) Sermons on Nature. 

(b) Out of Door Sermons. 

(c) An automobile pilgrimage to 
a neighboring church. Many small 
churches have been helped by these 
visits. 

(d) Summer camps. Help the 
tired mothers in your parish to 
have a few days of refreshing rest. 

(e) Street Evangelism. 

(f) Outings, picnics, hikes. 

(g) Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

(h) Encouraging attendance at 
Summer Conferences. 

_ (i) Find time as details of par- 
ish work are lessened to read some 
good books. 





And finally when the opportunity 
_offers go fishing. It helps one to 
think. Church Management en- 
dorses it. 





The great day in this month is 
July 4. Here is a chance for pa- 
triotic sermons which are different. 














the salary by several hundred dollars. 

The minister is up against hard com- 
petition for a livelihood when he be- 
comes a wearer of the cloth and he is 
going to find the churches treat the 
matter of a salary in a very material 
way. It is a question with them of 
supply and demand and their reports 
do not show any dearth of ministerial 
candidates. 

It is this constant competition from 
beneath which pushes the older men 
constantly toward the wall and finds 
them without a position at an age of 
sometimes as low as fifty-five. One 
of the huge jokers in most plans for 
ministerial pensions is the age at which 
it becomes payable. It is usually avail- 
able when a man becomes sixty-five or 
seventy which is some years after his 
term of service has expired. A few 
years ago one of the denominations 
which paid its pension from the sev- 
entieth year found that the average 
dying age of its ministers was sixty- 
five. That meant that only the un- 
usually hardy survived long enough to 
receive a pension. 

Now I believe as you do that a man 
of experience may be at his best at 
fifty-five but churches fail to see it in 
that way. Here and there there is an 
exception but the young men are in 
demand. They are ambitious and en- 
thusiastic and drive on as fast as they 
can while the older men rapidly pass 
through their rosy days and find them- 
selves, many times penniless and with- 
out a field of labor. They can still 
sell hosiery from door to door but the 
position of the average aged minister 
of today should bring shame to the 
face of any self-respecting church. 


The candidate should know these 
things before he is ordained rather 
than learning about them afterwards. 
He may decide, in the face of these 
and other objections that he must 
answer what he believes to be the call 
of God. If he does, he is sure to en- 
joy his calling and the chances are 
nine out of ten that he will make good. 
One trouble with the ministry today is 
that the church was not fair in placing 
the whole situation before the candi- 
dates. They were fed up on idealism 
but were not informed as to the strug- 
gles and fights which they must face. 


The minister of today and tomorrow 
must be prepared to be a warrior and 
a pioneer. He is standing at the en- 
trance of a new day which is going to 
demand all of the physical and spirit- 
ual strength which he possesses. Here 
is a paragraph from a communication 
of a committee which is fair enough to 
place the hard things before its appli- 
cants. 

“This is neither the time nor place 
for a pastor seeking spiritual or ma- 
(Continued on Page 474) 
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A Ministry of Thoroughness 
A Study in the Methods of Dr. John Andrew Rice, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


By James Ashton Davies, El Reno, Okla. 


NLY two men in the South are 

included in the list of the 

twenty-five most influential 
preachers in America, recently chosen 
by a ballot participated in by 25,000 
ministers. Aside from George W. 
Truett, of Dallas, Texas, and James I. 
Vance, Nashville, Tenn., all the men are 
in the North. This may be due to the 
fact that New York and Chicago, our 
two largest cities, are in the North, and 
not imply that there are only two great 
preachers in the South. Protes- 


he brings to the task and mission of 
preaching a striking presence, a keen 
and cultured mind, an oratory seldom 
heard in these days, and a tender per- 
suasion that melts hearts. For the su- 
premacy of his thinking and the warmth 
of his emotions and movement of will, 
in the estimation of thousands in the 
Southland, he has no superiors and few 
equals. 

Dr. Rice was born in South Carolina, 
during the Civil War. His father was a 


ferred to the St. John’s Methodist 
Church in St. Louis. Then he came 
back to Dallas, Texas, where for a 
time he was professor of Old Testa- 
ment in the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. It was while in that position 
he published his book on the Old Testa- 
ment, which caused some unrest in a 
limited circle. The book was a clear 
setting forth of old truths in an up-to- 
date manner; it. was an interpretation 
of the Old Testament in the light of 

present-day knowledge and style. 





tantism is very strong in the 
South. Magnificent churches, sup- 
plied by great preachers, are in 
all the Southern states; and there 
is an intelligence and enthusiasm 
manifest among Southern minis- 
ters not surpassed: by preachers 
anywhere. In any measurably 
large list of outstanding preach- 
ers in the South is very likely to 
be the name of Dr. John Andrew 
Rice, pastor of the Boston Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Not 
known so well in the North, for 
the activities crowded into his re- 
markable life have been laid al- 
most wholly in the region where 





Dr. Rice. 


We were not able to secure photograph of 
But the author of this article has 
given us a picture which would make it 
possible for us to recognize him. 
“He has a conventional face, but he wears 
a mask—a ponderous mustache—gigantic 
mouth, crunching teeth. He has the eyes of 
a wild mystic, far-piercing, swift, undeviat- 
ing, with light in them that flames and 
flashes, as if each flung glance buried itself 
in the heart of reality. Behind those eyes 
the soul of the man is visibly at work with 
fiery fury, hurling all its passions and 
yearnings and dreams into a molten volley 
of eloquence that rushes out of his burning 
mouth.” 


From the standpoint of literature 
the book was well written; from 
the standpoint of scholarship the 
book was not a disappointment to 
those who have not been a long 
time asleep. From the standpoint 
of doctrine the book was quite in 
harmony with the spirit and 
teachings of John Wesley, and it 
has had a large sale. The diffi- 
culty arose.in the printed page. 
Personality can remove moun- 
tains and there is a flame in John 
A. Rice’s voice which sets his 
words on fire. He believes in his 
religion, in his church, and in 
himself. That is the one thing 
that completes the circuit be- 
tween the pulpit and the pew. 








he was born and educated. He is 
a man of distinctive type and has 
developed true to form; a real leader 
among men, a real leader among lead- 
ers, he has achieved power as a mili- 
tant churchman, as a specialized lec- 
turer, as a versatile orator. His dis- 
tinction has been won on merit. His 
courage and force have compelled at- 
tention and invited publicity, but among 
those most familiar with his motives 
and methods he never was accused of 
doing things simply for the sake of 
publicity; his sincerity has never been 
questioned. Personally, a man of mod- 
est pretensions, he has preserved a close 
kinship with humanity, merciful 
toward its weaknesses, confident of its 
strength, but intolerant of its hypoc- 
rises. Eager for knowledge, he never 
spared himself in seeking it. He ab- 
sorbed it from the schools, from books, 
from nature, from his personal contact 
with people. He has acquired a driv- 
ing force which is sought and used to 
promote the interests of the church and 
the interests of society. There is in 
my judgment no greater preacher liv- 
ing today in the South than Dr. Rice; 


physician and a man of affairs; his 
mother was a woman of rare spirit. Dr. 
Rice attended South Carolina College 
and graduated with the class of 1885. 
Later the same institution granted him 
the degree of Master of Arts and years 
later the University of South Carolina 
and the University of Alabama con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
He began to preach in his native state 
and has been a preacher in the Metho- 
dist Church, South, for forty years. 
Beginning with a very small circuit 
having several preaching places, he 
has filled acceptably all grades of ap- 
pointments, to the very largest 
churches in his denomination. After 
ten years in South Carolina he became 
what is known as a special transfer 
man and, disregarding conference 
lines, went to Court Street Church, 
Montgomery, Alabama, and then to the 
Bayne Memorial Church in New Or- 
leans. From that church he moved to 
Fort Worth, Texas, and became pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, South. 
After three active years he was trans- 


Without it sermons are dead 
things. Is it strange that printed ser- 
mons are dull? Few preachers can put 
their personality into their style as well 
as into their voice. Dr. Rice had de- 
livered the substance of his book in lec- 
tures over the South during a period 
of twenty years without criticism. 

Dr. Rice is pre-eminently a preacher. 
He is not a sensational preacher; he 
could not be if he would, and he would 
not be if he could. He does not use 
bizzare or sensational methods in ad- 
vertising. He does not attempt to 
manufacture “Red Letter Days” and 
“Special Services,” “Special Stunts,” 
and “Special Music” to draw his crowds. 
It never has been said of Dr. Rice that 
he competes successfully with the 
amusement enterprises of his neighbor- 
hood; he does not think one should ad- 
vertise the church in just the same 
way one would advertise a vaudeville 
theater or a moving picture palace. In 
much church publicity little attempt is 
made to arouse religious feeling; the 
whole tendency is toward specialty ad- 
vertising and as such is calculated to 
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attract crowds rather than to build con- 
gregations. Dr. Rice develops a church- 
going constituency which does not de- 
pend upon chance or special feature, a 
constituency which grows steadily 
through the years. He believes in pub- 
licity and he gets it, not because he 
seeks it but because he delivers the 
goods. 

Dr. Rice understands how to use his 
staff to the very limit of its useful- 
ness. He carefully selects his helpers, 
gives them considerable liberty, encour- 
ages initiative, but holds them respon- 
sible for the work entrusted to them. 
He knows how to get on with people 
and understands the secret of enthus- 
ing and directing volunteer workers. 
In an address to ministers Phillip 
Brooks said, “Attach yourself to the 
center of your ministry and not to some 
point on its circumference.” Dr. Rice 
seems to have this idea for he never 
has been tempted to allow his atten- 
tion to, and interest in, mere details 
to absorb his time and energies. Every- 
thing that can be done by one of his 
assistants or by one of the official mem- 
bers or by a member of the congrega- 
tion is done by that person. He knows 
how to keep his workers busy and 
happy at the same time; he prefers that 
a task shall not be done, rather than 
do it himself, if it can be done as ap- 
propriately by someone else. This de- 
velops » sense of responsibility in the 
congregation. Dr. Rice exemplifies W. 
H. Leach who, in “How to Make the 
Church Go,” says, “It requires the skill 
of a real executive to employ volun- 
teer help and get big results, but the 
man who has learned how to do it may 
be sure that he has infinite sources of 
power.” Boston Avenue is a down- 
town church but it is crowded with 
worshippers at both morning and eve- 
ning services. 


The ministry of this man reaches far 
beyond the limits of his own congre- 
gation. It has been frequently said 
that he preaches to more preachers 
than any other minister in the South, 
and it would not be strange if this is 
true. The value of such a man as Dr. 
Rice to those who have been less gen- 
erously endowed and less thoroughly 
trained, but who have, nevertheless, 
many of his spiritual aspirations, lies 
in his representative quality and func- 
tion. In spite of his greater scholar- 
ship, finer vision, severer classicalism, 
and less emotional religiousness, he 
shows us what we would experience 
with certain ideas and ideals if we 
could. He is so little a man of self- 
isolating genius and so much one of us 
all that when he speaks to us, after 
having encountered insuperable difficul- 
ties in his own effort to proceed far 
with certain ideas, and brings back to 


us a well defined map and an account 
of those intimations which he assures 
us are facts of the soul and its life, 
we may be sure that he is expressing 
what we will see and feel and finally 
say when our powers and patience and 
duty make the journey and the return. 
Dr. Rice’s sincerity of mind works in 
general harmony with an almost pas- 
sionate devotion to the true scholar’s 
function; the duty and privilege of 
stating the truth of which he is sure 
and pointing out the directions he 
deems most promising for men to take 
if they would find more truths. 

With a dexterity so fine and a love 
for truth so urgent that at length this 
man has become one of the most lumi- 
nous teachers of religious truths in the 
country, admirably uniting in himself 
the qualities of a robust body, a domi- 
nating personality, and a keen intellect, 
he has given what has been called a 
distinction to forty years of thinking 
and preaching. He does not read his 
sermons—and here I may say that read 
sermons ought to be abolished. No, he 
preaches with fresh, not stale, emotions, 
and his words fall molten from his lips. 
The tradition of oratory has always 
flourished in the South, whereas in the 
North it has languished. Dr. Rice plays 
with consummate skill on his audience. 
There is a divine fury working inside 
the man, and one cannot deny its real- 
ity, for the words that break through 
our indifference are witnesses too 
passionate for artifice, too fiery for af- 
fectation. 

Dr. Rice has a conventional face, but 
he wears a mask, a ponderous mustache 
—gigantic mouth, crunching teeth. He 
has the eyes of a wild mystic, far-pierc- 
ing, swift, undeviating, with a light in 
them that flames and flashes, as if each 
flung glance buried itself in the heart of 
reality. Behind those eyes the soul of 
the man is visibly at work with fiery 
fury, hurling all its passions and yearn- 
ings and dreams into a molten volley 
of eloquence that rushes out of his 
burning mouth. A large man made on 
a large scale. A large head and a large 
heart, Although the head is big and 
the features are genially rounded, there 
is an under-lying austerity. Note that 
hard, downward ridge that runs to right 
and left from nose to jaw. See, too, as 
he smiles, those creases like wrinkled 
granite; and the shaggy edge of the 
over-hanging eye-brow—how roughly 
it is curved and carved above the cav- 
erns lit with torchlike eyes. The nose 
is cut in broad, nervously-acute lines. 
An American type of face, all its fea- 
tures drawn tightly into finely balanced 


‘energy, practical, severely serious, no 


poseur, judgemental, deliberate, not an 
extremist, no universalities in his in- 
terests, but rather a specialist with con- 
centrated isolation of purpose. He lacks 


the strange, silent, dreamy charm so 
often found in the popular preacher, all 
his power being an active output of his 
spiritual ardour, a perpetual assault, a 
hard won conquest. 

It is not his words he throws out— 
it is himself. Stretching his neck, 
raising his head far back, creasing his 
cheeks into a hundred furrows, he can- 
nonades his congregation with a fiery 
stream of explosive eloquence. His 
words fall on each other like shells. 
The whole physiognomy is that of the 
man of action, the fighter, the reform- 
er, the iconoclast. His gestures are 
martial; one expects a trumpet obli- 
gato. He flogs his tongue into a mad 
gallop until the racing words collide 
and reel and fall into a heap with a 
crash, What of his message? I de- 
cline to analyze a rhetorical thunder- 
storm; but I see the pageant of Christ’s 
bleeding heart, and above all the sound 
and fury I catch a mortal cry, the deep 
spiritual music, the haunting ethical 
magic that shakes the soul. 

Little wonder that Dr. Rice is es- 
teemed one of the outstanding preach- 
ers of the day in America, 





Coming Events 

The following dates will be of inter- 
est to our readers. We borrow the list 
from the Federal Council Bulletin. 

Federal Council Conference on Na- 
tional Evangelistic Program, North- 
field, Mass., June 16-18. 

Synod of Northern Province, Mora- 
vian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., June 17. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Seat- 
tle, Washington, June 28-July 5. 
_ Alliance of Reformed Churches Hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System, Cardiff, 
Wales, June 23-July 2. 

United Society of Christian Endeav- 
or, International Convention, Portland, 


Ore., July 4-9, 
National Convention, Evangelical 
a Union, Cleveland, 0O., July 


Board of Managers, Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, New yors, .N.:. Ys 
July 21. 

Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, Stockholm, Sweden, 
Aug. 11-31. 

General Conference, Seventh Day 
Baptist Churches, Salem, W. Va., Aug. 
18-23. 

National Baptist Convention, Balti- 
more, Md., Sept. 8-14. 

Evangelical Synod of N. A., St. 
Louis, Mo., Sept. 30. 

General Conference, Primitive Metho- 
dist Church, Kewanee, IIl., Sept. 30. 

General Convention, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New Orleans, La., Oct. 7. 

Board of Managers, Missionary Edu- 


cation Movement, New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 20. 
National Council, Congregational 


see Washington, D. C., Oct. 20- 


World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, An- 
— Meeting, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 10- 

Annual Meeting, Executive Commit- 
tee of Federal Council of the Church- 
es, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 9, 10, 11. 
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Budgeting the Church Dollars 


HE fundamental benefits of a 

Church Budget are sometimes 

classified as,—immediate knowl- 
edge of legitimate expense and financ- 
ial strength,—ability to meet obliga- 
tions, 

By estimating yearly expenses, a 
drive for sufficient income can be 
made so that all obligations are met. 

It is a known fact that through im- 
proper methods, many ministers do not 
receive a promised income, which, in 
itself, is hardly sufficient for 


By Curtis F. Moss 


to receive an ample amount in pledges, 
only to discover at the end of the year 
that they are in deficit. If a definite 
check is kept on the receipt of pledges 
throughout the year, it is very possible 
to analyze conditions and discover just 
where the difficulty lies. 

The December issue of “Church 
Management” carried an article de- 
scriptive of the accounting plan as used 
by the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, N. Y. By this system, week- 


apparent annual income should be bud- 
geted over the above accounts, taking 
into consideration a fair percentage of 
uncollected pledges. Every one of these 
items is comparatively staple in nature, 
and it is only under unusual circum- 
stances that they deviate to any great 
extent. 

The totaling of coal, gas, and electri- 
cal bills over a period of six months, will 
give an average monthly expenditure. 

A financial secretary’s salary will 

remain stable unless the Church 
* Board deems an increase or de- 





proper livelihood. 

It is a known fact that many 
churches carry mortgages and 
private debts year after year. 

It is a known fact that the in- 
ternal and external development 
of many churches is greatly hin- 
dered by the lack of proper or- 
ganization. 

The direct cause for all of 
these disorders is the insuf- 





In the May issue, Mr. Moss wrote on “Bud- 
geting Your Dollars.” The article produced 
a very favorable response among our read- 
ers and interesting comments were received. 
Here he continues his discussion on a 
similar treatment of the church budget. No 
church can say that it is adequately organ- 
ized until it makes a careful budget of its 
needs. 


crease advisable. In case of 
a change, provision should be 
made so that the budget can meet 
the obligation. 

Incidental expense sometimes 
covers a vast amount of small 
items which total up into round 
figures. Where specific items 
come under Incidentals, it is ad- 
visable for the church to _ sub- 
classify this heading and allow 








ficient receipt or improper hand- 
ling of the church income. 

It is logical to say that the location 
of a Church, also, its minister, direct- 
ly controls development and financial 
strength. A man with a drawing per- 
sonality will, among his congregation, 
have persons financially able to over- 
ride any difficulties which might arise. 
It is not an ideal situation, however, to 
take advantage of this type, nor is 
there any necessity if a financial obli- 
gation is filled by each individual mem- 
ber. 

Giving to the Church is an instinct 
which is very easily developed. You 
and I willingly pledge weekly amounts. 
Are they sufficient to insure the 
proper functioning and development of 
the Church in which we have particu- 
lar interest? Every layman should at- 
tempt to clear this thought in his mind. 

If a church’s yearly income is less 
than its expenditures, debts follow in 
the natural sequence of events. To 
avoid this situation, total yearly 
pledges should be distributed over a 
number of definite accounts. If it is 
found that the income will be less than 
the expenditures incurred, the church, 
for her assurance of livelihood, must 
make a special drive to assure an op- 
erating income. Of course, loose col- 
lections may pull many Churches 
through a danger area, but they are 
not to be absolutely depended upon for 
use in maintenance. 


At the first of the year, many 
churches find themselves in a position 


ly entries are made, and notices as to 
quarterly donations, are sent out. Sub- 
scribers are able to visualize the exact 
amount which they have given to the 
Church and control their yearly con- 
tributions. By this system, the Church 
has a definite check on all of her 
pledges, and if shortage of funds oc- 
curs, a special appeal can be made to 
those delinquent. 

It is a common situation for churches 
to issue yearly statements of expendi- 
tures. From several of these, I have 
picked the following headings as ex- 
amples of those items which must be 
considered when a Church Budget is 
made: 

LOCAL 

Coal, Gas, Electricity. 

Financial Secretary. 

Incidental. 

Insurance. 

Janitor. 

Maintenance Fund. 

Minister’s Salary. 

Printing and Postage. 

Water. 

Building Loan—lInterest. 

Building Loan—Principal. 

BENEVOLENT 

Board of Education. 

Board of Ministerial Relief. 

Board of Missions. 

Church Extension. 

After yearly subscriptions have been 
made and a very conservative estimate 
established for loose collections, the 


only specified amounts. 

The Church Insurance will remain 
stable throughout the year unless some 
special equipment is purchased. 

The Janitor’s salary remains the 
same throughout the year unless the 
board sees fit to change it. Under this 
classification, might come the supplies 
which are necessary. 

The Maintenance fund is probably 
one of the most important items be- 
cause the average growing church is 
desirous of being the most prominent 
in the community. Under this item, 
might be added the sub-heading, “De- 
velopment.” 

The Minister’s salary is the most im- 
portant item on the Church Budget. 
If negligence makes complete remun- 
eration impossible, there cannot help 
but be a certain feeling of discontent- 
ment, as it is a primary instinct to pro- 
vide families with those fundamentals 
and luxuries which seem essential in 
this day and age. 

Many churches get out a consider- 
able amount of printed material dur- 
ing the year, such as notices of activi- 
ties, weekly “bulletins, monthly bulle- 
tins, and so forth. When the need for 
this type of material is realized, a 
specified amount should be apportioned 
to the budget. 

A survey of water bills over a num-. 
ber of years will show the approximate 
expenditure which will probably be in- 
curred. 

It is of fundamental importance 
that the Church not only expand inside 
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of its doors but that it give opportuni- 
ties to those who are unable to learn 
of, and assist in, the development of 
Christianity. For this particular rea- 
son, it will be found that the average 
church, when taking yearly pledges, 
will ask for donations to benevolent 
organizations. 

Last, but not least, is the item of 
Building Loan interest and principle. 
The interest, in any event, must be 
paid. The well organized church will 
arrange, in its budget, for the amount 
of its Building Loan so that, over a 
period of say fifteen, twenty or twen- 
ty-five years, by systematic accumula- 
tion, the loan will be entirely wiped 
out. 

The May issue of “Church Manage- 
ment” carried an article explaining in 
detail a specific Family Budget sys- 
tem. This same procedure may be 
carried out in the church. 


Cards are kept for each account. 
They are filed in a panel which gives 
visibility to the title of each item. As 
activities occur, the same procedure of 
entering figures is carried out as in 
the family budget. Calculations are 
made monthly to-show the approximate 
percentage of budgeted amount for 
each active item. 

With a record of the exact amount 
which has been apportioned to indi- 
vidual accounts, and with the knowledge 
that some definite action is necessary, 
the Board of Directors of the church 
is able to present to the congregation 
authentic information and show them 
that either additional pledges will have 
to be received, or some items in the 
Church Budget reduced. It is no more 
than logic that this procedure should 
be carried out because it means the 
successful development of the Church. 

These exacting procedures may seem 
very unromantic and be ignored by the 
unseeing, narrow-minded layman, but 
they are absolutely necessary if or- 
ganization and good fellowship are to 
be kept intact. 

There are many church treasurers 
who lead almost gruesome lives in an 
endeavor to make both ends meet. 
There is always a tale of woe and they 
carry an attitude, self-imposed, which 
makes their personality negative to the 
layman who is trying to look on the 
sunny side of life. If this type of per- 
son will so arrange with the board in 
direct charge of the operations of the 
Church, that an amount representative 
of the yearly requirements is computed 
and contributions received to override 
_it, he will find that many of his wor- 


ries cease. 

Is YOUR church running into 
financial difficulties? If such condi- 
tions exist, place yourself in the 


“DO-ER” class by proper budgeting. 


.to be true. 





Letters of an Embryo Preacher 


(Continued from Page 470) 
terial ease and comfort but demands 
a militant personality who is willing 
to go out, meet and mingle with all 
kind of small town folk. To such a 
man we are prepared to give material 
aid abundantly as it may appear that 
he is fitted for this field.” 

It is no easy task to lead a self- 
satisfied congregation into ways of 
Christian progress. He will have to 
call to his service all of the forces 
which move men to thought and to ac- 
tion. There are obstreperous rams to 
be pulled as well as gentle lambs to 
be carried and led. He will find so- 
called Christian conventions which 
stand directly in the way of the spirit 
of Christ. 


The days of martyrdom are not past 
in the ministry. Few men are cast 
into jail or burned at the stake because 
of their preaching but many are find- 
ing themselves unacceptable to certain 
types of congregations because they 
insist on preaching according to their 
belief and convictions. The next gen- 
erations are going to see the work of 
the church directed toward the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to mod- 
ern industrial and social life. Men 
who are proclaiming that gospel are 
living a hazardous life. 





One of the great commercial organ- 
izations of the country has recently 
declared that it would influence its 
members to withdraw support from the 
churches which preached the so-called 
social gospel. The answer of a minis- 
terial association to that threat marks 
the spirit of the new day and the 
heroic quality of the preachers who are 
manning its churches. This quotation 
from its answer would make a good 
motto for the minister to have framed 
over his desk. 

“. . . we deny to any political, com- 
mercial, industrial, or any other group 
or agency the right to set any restric- 
tions on the freedom of the Christian 
church. ... We declare it our solemn 
duty and main purpose to defend the 
liberty of the gospel.” 


The old apostolic spirit is not dead 
and the young man who has courage 
of his convictions and who is_ not 
afraid to face the bitter with the sweet 
will find large opportunities in the 
Christian ministry. If he is looking for 
a life of ease and mental comfort he 
had better try some other field. I 
have insisted that there is no real 
dearth of ministers today. I believe it 
But there doubtless is all 
kinds of room for the man who is 
ready to stand four square for the ap- 
plication of the spirit of Christ to the 
present day. 





I have no sympathy with the thought 
that to put the matter frankly in this 
way will handicap the church in its 
search for ministerial recruits. It is 
the very appeal which will bring con- 
secrated strength. The spirit of youth 
is the spirit of adventure. It prefers 
to attempt the difficult—the impos- 
sible. 

The story has come to men of the 
result of vocational appeals given at 
one of our colleges. Among the speak- 
ers who presented the case of his call- 
ing was a minister. He urged the men 
to become ministers. He told of the 
great opportunity in the study hours 
of meeting the great minds of all ages. 
He recited some of the touching inci- 
dents of fellowship found in pastoral 
visitation. In his estimation it was 
the life for a gentleman and student 
and a calling which everybody re- 
spected. 

Next came a physician. He advised 
the men of the graduating class to 
think a long time before becoming doc- 
tors. 

“You are subject to call at all hours 
of the day and night,” he said. “Bad 
weather and bad roads are never con- 
sidered when the stork is making his 
visit and the doctor must meet the 
date. You must grow so used to pain 
that while you have sympathy it must 
not shake your nerve. All in all it’s a 
hard life.” 

Twenty-two men were graduated in 
that class. Six of them had decided 
to study medicine and one began work 
for the ministry. They buried him 
last year. He had a collapse on a 
field. 

The whole thing goes to show that 
the minister speaker used the wrong 
appeal. Youth is not looking for ease. 
He seeks life. If he goes into the 
Christian ministry he will have it 
plenty and in variety. 

It’s a great calling. 

Thank God the ministry is not for 
sale. 





Did You Enjoy the Letters of An Em- 
bryo Preacher? 


Some of our readers think that there 
would be a big virtue in these letters 
if they could be gotten to the people 
in the pew that they might see them- 
selves in the good natured but whim- 
sical way in which the writer of these 
letters has portrayed them. If the 
average layman could read these let- 
ters he would laugh some, chuckle 
much more, but think a great deal. 

How many volumes of these letters, 
cloth bound, could you place in your 
congregation at $1.25 each? If we can 
see enough interest in advance orders 
the publication will be arranged. 

Just drop us a line: “If Letters of 
an Embryo Preacher” is published put 
me down for copies at $1.25. 





Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle-—Michael Angelo. 
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Newspaper English 


By Richard Beall Niese, Nashville, Tenn. 


EWSPAPERS are delivered 

into the homes of all classes of 

people. The university pro- 
fessor, doctor, lawyer, scientist, car- 
penter, preacher, bricklayer, and day 
laborer all are listed among the sub- 
scribers of the newspaper. 

Therefore, the language of the news- 
paper must be such that all these 
classes can understand it. If the news- 
paper ‘were filled with technica] terms 
it would be understood by the scientist 
and other highly educated people, but 
it would be entirely foreign to 


yell out to his reporters time after 
time, “Hold it down, space is tight!” 
He is telling his reporters that the 
paper in crowded and he can use but 
little copy on each story. He will a 
few minutes later begin editing one of 
those stories and you will see him chop 
off a paragraph here and a sentence 
there and when he has finished with 
it you will find the original copy cut 
into about half. 

If you would get news of your 
church, Bible class or other organiza- 


class elected officers it certainly met 
to do this. Officers usually are elected 
for a year, therefore “ for the year” is 
superfluous. However, if the class 
elected officers for more than a year 
say so, for that would be a news fea- 
ture. “Perfected its organization for 
the year” certainly is unnecessary and 
therefore should be omitted. 
Remember—be terse and avoid ver- 
bosity. 
Be Forceful 
A story told in plain, pure English 
without rambling around with a 





the workman or day laborer. 
The well-edited newspaper con- 
tains pure simple Anglo-Saxon 
words. It is free from pedantry 
and obsolete expressions, telling 
the news of the day in a common 
language that all can  under- 
stand. Elaborate, high-sounding 
words have no place in a news- 
paper. The Bible is the best ex- 
ample of simple language that 


The language of the press is not the lan- 
guage of the classroom or pulpit. These 
last mentioned institutions are limited in 
their appeal. The newspaper talks to the 
masses, It is a difficult thing to reform 
editors. In this article Mr. Niese tells of 
some qualities of newspaper English. A 
careful reading of it may help you when 
you prepare your stories for the local paper. 


lot of flowery adjectives and un- 
necessary expressions is force- 
ful. Words derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon carry more force 
and punch than any of their 
synonyms of foreign origin. To 
neglect them for the longer words 
of Latin or French origin takes 
away the power to impress. 
Short sentences are far more 
forceful than long, involved ones. 
To be forceful does not mean 











can be understood by all. 

Clearness, conciseness and 
force are the three outstanding quali- 
ties you should strive for in writing for 
newspapers. Simplicity is the keynote. 
Do not use high-sounding words nor 
the jargon of the streets; neither has 
a place in the good newspaper. 

In writing a news story strive for 
clearness. Do not use long and in- 
volved sentences. Break your sent- 
ences up into short, terse sentences and 
make EACH sentence count. The av- 
erage reader has neither the time nor 
the inclination to read and reread a 
sentence or paragraph in order to get 
your meaning. Write so that your 
meaning literally stands out the min- 
ute one glances at the written page. 

In quoting a scientist translate his 
terms into English that your reader 
can understand. This is true of legal 
phrases. If a lawsuit is filed and you 
are reporting it do not pick up the 
text of the bill filed, with all of its 
legal terms, but put the facts in every- 
day English and tell the story simply. 
In writing of a marriage do not say 
“John Smith and Lillian Jones were 
united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony.” Just say that John Smith and 
Lillian Jones were married, etc. 

Remember—the style of your story 
should be simple, its meaning clear and 
its diction pure. 

Be Concise 

Walk into a newspaper office any 
day and stand around for several min- 
utes and you will hear the city editor 


tion in the paper, “BOIL IT DOWN.” 
Cut out every unnecessary sentence, 
phrase or word and hand in a clean 
piece of copy. Then it will get in. 

There are exceptions to all rules. 
Perhaps you have a real big piece of 
church news or an interesting inter- 
view with a returned foreign mission- 
ary and you think that to “boil it 
down” would ruin the story. All right, 
tell the city editor what you have and 
ask him how much he can use on it. 
The chances’ are if you have the pre- 
pared copy with you he will ask to be 
permitted to read it—if it is well writ- 
ten and is real news he will use it all. 
If you have not prepared the copy tell 
him in a few words just what it is and 
he will inform you the number of 
words or pages of copy he can use. A 
good city editor will not overlook a 
good news or feature story for lack of 
space. 

Verbosity has sent many a story to 
the wastepaper basket. 

Do not say, “At a meeting held last 
night the Banner class perfected its or- 
ganization for the year by the election 
of its officers.” Here is the way it 
should be said, “The Banner class last 
night elected officers.” If the Banner 





This is taken from the book “The 
Newspaper and Religious Publicity by 
Richard Beall Niese, published by the 
George H. Doran Company. Price 
$1.25. All rights reserved. Used by 
permission of the publisher. 


that you must use all the 
adjectives in your vocabulary nor does 
it require your viewpoint of the facts 
you are attempting to put into a news 
story. 

The forceful news story must have 
these salient qualities: 

1. It must be accurate in every de- 
tail. 

2. It must be terse and right to the 
point. 

3. It must be written from an im- 
personal, objective viewpoint. 

4. It must be written without bias 
or prejudice. Be fair both in spirit 
and in detail. 

5. It must be writven in good taste. 

6. It must be free from editorial 
comment. 

7. It must begin with a lead that 
will attract attention and continue on 
through to the end with a swing. 

Accuracy 

No matter how retiring a person is 
the average human being is flattered 
to see his name in print, providing it 
is not in connection with a story that 
is detrimental to his reputation or 
character. 

BUT no matter how flattering that 
news story is, if Mr. Citizen sees his 
name misspelled he is ready to fight. 
He takes the misspelling of his name 
as a personal insult. Stop here a min- 
ute, dear reader, and think of that 
feeling that came over you the first 
time you saw your name in print. You 
felt very important, but suppose your 
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name were Smythe and it had been 
spelled Smith. You would have been 
mad clear through. 

Your name is a thing peculiarly 
your own and you resent seeing it mis- 
spelled. You would not have a very 
high regard for a newspaper that per- 
sistently misspelled your name. This 
also is just as true of initials. Your 
initials are your own and you do not 
want them manhandled. 

The misspelling of a proper name or 
the inadvertent dropping or twisting 
of an initial may cost the newspaper a 
subscriber. It surely convicts the 
newspaper of inaccuracy. 

So, when you are taking a name for 
a news story, whether it be over the 
telephone or from the person himself 
INSIST that he spell his name out and 
do not guess at initials. If he tells 
you his name is Johnson ask him if it 
is spelled J-o-h-n-s-o-n or J-o-h-n- 
s-t-o-n. This is very important. 

The same care should be used in giv- 
ing street addresses. A serious injus- 
tice may be done a person in giving 
him a wrong street address. It may 
represent the difference between re- 
spectability and its opposite. When in 
doubt consult a city directory or tele- 
phone book. 

The rule of spelling correctly also 
applies to other than proper names. 
The slovenly newspaper reporter spells 
by sound and leaves it to the copy 
reader to edit. If you would invoke 
the wrath of a city editor or copy 
reader persist in misspelling. 

A pocket edition dictionary is not 
only an asset to a reporter, but is a 
necessity. When in doubt concerning 
a word look it up in the dictionary, 
then you cannot be mistaken. 

It is true that copy readers are hired 
to edit copy for misspelled words, but 
they must build heads, read for gram- 
matical errors and watch every line to 
avoid libel suits. Continue to misspell 
words and proper names and write 
sloven copy and you will soon find you 
are not welcome around the newspaper 
office. 

Accuracy is one thing that cannot be 
impressed too strongly upon the mind 
of a reporter, especially one who is 
just breaking into the newspaper 
game. 

Be accurate in details of a news 
story. If you are writing of a mis- 
sionary in Peking, China, do not say 
the missionary is in Canton. If you 
are writing of a lawn fete given by the 
women of Eastland church do not for- 
get and refer to the West End church. 

Be certain of accuracy in reporting 
a sermon, address or a formal state- 
ment. Misquote a speaker and you not 
only make an enemy of him, you lay 
your paper open to libel. Be careful 


to use as nearly as possible the exact 
words of the person you are quoting. 
It is far better to leave out some 
phrase than to guess at what he said 
and get the report garbled. 


Terseness 


Tell your story in as few words as 
possible, at the same time giving the 
salient facts. There are some report- 
ers who think that in order to write a 
good news story they must hand in 
enough to fill a news column. Some 
of the best newspaper stories on record 
are less than 500 words in length. 


A story that will run a column in 
length must be exceedingly sensational 
or must be a report of a mighty big 
event. Repetition is one of the biggest 
failings of a novice. He is self-con- 
scious and in an attempt to get the 
story “over” he repeats detail after 
detail when one telling would suffice. 

Avoid verbosity! 

Impersonal 

Impersonal writing does not consist 
alone in the omission of the personal 
pronouns “we” and “I.” Generalities 
that are likely to express or imply ap- 
proval or disapproval must be avoided. 


If the Reverend John Adams is as- 
saulted en route home from church tell 
when, where and how he was attacked, 
but do not say, “A dastardly attack 
was made upon the Reverend John 
Adams last night by low-down charac- 
ters.” It is no doubt true that the at- 
tack was dastardly and the men who 
attacked him were low-down charac- 
ters. Write your story in such a man- 
ner as to let the facts convey this in- 
formation to your readers. For ex- 
ample—describe the number of assail- 
ants, the manner in which they attack- 
ed him, the weapons used and the con- 
dition of Mr. Adams after, the assault. 
If the assailants were low-down per- 
sons why not describe them to your 
readers Here is the way the story 
should be written: 

“While en route home from 
church last night the Rev. John 
Adams, pastor of the First Church, 
was assaulted and literally beaten 
to a pulp by three men who sprang 
upon him out of an alley between 
Third and Fourth avenues. 


“Mr. Adams suffered a fractur- 
ed jawbone, lacerations about the 
face and his right arm was nearly 
torn from its socket by the assail- 
ants. Mr. Adams said that he 
knew of no reason for the attack, 
for he did not know that he had 
an enemy in the world. 


“All three men were shabbily 
dressed, one wore dirty overalls, 
the other two were dressed in dark 
suits, and they fairly reeked with 
liquor fumes, according to Mr. 
Adams’ statement to a police of- 
ficer at the General Hospital, 
where he was taken for treat- 
ment.” 


In the above story you have shown 
beyond a shadow of doubt that it was 
a dastardly attack. You have also 
told in description, coming from the 
lips of the victim, that the men were 
of low character. 

The story is terse and it has lost 
nothing in the telling. 

This also covers the fourth point of 
being free from bias or prejudice. 

Avoid Being Biased 

Remember you are a reporter. It is 
your duty to give an accurate, fair re- 
port of facts. If you are a Christian 
and you are assigned to cover an ad- 
dress given by an infidel it is your 
duty as a reporter to give an accurate, 
fair account of his address. Be sure 
to quote him accurately. You of course 
will not agree with anything he says. 
Do not begin your story by saying, “A 
fool sayeth in his heart, There is no 
God.” Quote him at length and your 
readers will know he is a fool. Give 
him enough rope and he will hang him- 
self. 

If you are a Baptist and you are 
sent to cover a debate between a pas- 
tor of your own faith and one of the 
Unitarian belief you must for the time 
being, even until you have handed in 
your copy, forget that you are a Bap- 
tist. It becomes your duty when you 
are assigned to cover that story to 
write it as it happens. Do not, just 
because you are a Baptist, write a 
column of quotations from the Baptist 
pastor and give the Unitarian two or 
three paragraphs. Never let your per- 
sonal feelings enter into the written 
matter turned in to a newspaper for 
publication. 

‘ Good Taste 

Your story will be read by the 
women and children in the homes as 
well as the “men about town.” Never 
use language that would offend the 
most gentle or refined. Leave out re- 
volting and horrible details. 


Editorial Comment 


Editorial writers are paid handsome 
salaries to do nothing except comment 
on current events. These writers know 
the policy of the newspaper and write 
accordingly. A full page and some- 
times more is reserved for their com- 
ments. 

News pages are for news, not views. 


Leads That Attract 


More depends upon the lead or in- 
troduction than anything else in writ- 
ing a real news story. Put a “punch” 
in your lead and get off to a “bang 
up” start, then continue on with a 
swing until the end. Never let your 
reader tire of the story from the time 
he starts it until he finishes. 

I will have much more to say on this 
subject later. 
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The Editorial Page 





A Combination in 
Restraint of Fairness? 


WRITER in The Presbyterian has become very 

much alarmed over what he considers a secret or- 

ganization of the liberals of his denomination which 
places liberals in the vacant churches and makes it diffi- 
cult for the conservatives to find a pulpit. He stated that 
he had his information of this secret organization at first 
hand. We wrote him asking that he give us enough of 
the evidence in the supposed conspiracy to permit an in- 
vestigation but to date, ten weeks from the time of writ- 
ing, we have had no reply. 

We don’t blame him for not answering. Of course he 
would have no guarantee that the editor is not one of the 
high exalted of such an order. We will give the informa- 
tion now that he isn’t. Though some times when he has 
had to hunt for a job he has wished there was some kind 
of organization which could make it easier. 

But failing to receive a reply we did some investigat- 
ing on our own account. We find, in fact, that there are 
several combinations which look like conspiracies to put 
something across. We will submit them for the consid- 
eration of our readers. The chairman of a pulpit com- 
mittee has turned over to us the huge correspondence 
which accumulated in the selection of a pastor. 


There was unmistakable evidence that men trained in 
Canada were anxious to put one of their own men into 
the vacant church. There were several of such men in 
the city and all of them endorsed this one particular 
Canadian. He was a friend of theirs, they had known 
him for years and were eager to aid him into a comfort- 
able parish in these wealthy United States of America. 
The suspicious minded man might see in this an indirect 
attempt to Britainize the churches of the United States. 
But any way it was an organization to control a pulpit. 

And then there were letters which indicated a very 
strong organization on the part of the fundamentalists 
to put one of their faith in the pulpit. These letters were 
easily distinguished. They abounded with such laudable 
expressions as “a man of the one book,” “he is true to 
the blood of Christ,’ “untouched by the criticism,” 
“preaches the old time gospel,” etc. One of these men 
went so far as to declare that only such a man who could 
stand the test of the five points could aid the church. 
Others would lead it to destruction. That certainly indi- 
cated a conspiracy. 

And then there was evidence of a conspiracy on the 
part of the liberals. No question about it. They wanted 
a liberal in that particular pulpit. The placement com- 
mittee of a liberal seminary presented the name of one 
of their choicest men. He was backed by the leading lib- 
erals of the section. They wanted a man in the pulpit 
who would be “aggressive and up-to-date.” So here was 
another secret organization. No question about it. It 
existed and it existed for a purpose. 

So there you are. If this be conspiracy go to it and 
make the most of it. But let me tell you what this par- 
ticular church did. These various groups had the com- 
mittee worried for a while. Then they went out to look 
for a minister. They were so fed up on letters that they 
hunted out a man whose name had not been presented. 
They walked and talked in his parish. They found evi- 


dence of good constructive work. They listened to his 
preaching. It helped them and they liked it. Then they 
asked him if he would consider the parish which was 
vacant. 

“I had thought of it,” he said, “but I had nobody to 
present my name.” 

The visitors smiled. 

“That’s the reason you'll get the job,” said one. 

But the new pastor doesn’t know yet what the speaker 
meant. 





Is It Easier to Convert a Man Than 
To Make a Christian Out of Him? 


E have before us the four-year report of a promi- 

nent evangelistic corporation. It is one which is 

headed by a former business man and makes a 
specialty of putting business methods into the winning of 
souls. Whether that is more important than putting 
Christian methods into the running of business we are 
not now going to discuss. But the interesting thing 
about it is the analysis of the accomplishments of the 
four-year period: 

3161 Converts; 5547 Reconsecrations; 467 Life Service 
pledges; 1297 Family Altar pledges; 144 Christian Stew- 
ardship pledges. 

It is a wonderful record, in a way. But on the other 
hand what a confession of weakness in a system which 
can produce 3161 new confessions for Christ, and 5547 
reconsecrations and only persuade 1297 of them that they 
should maintain a family altar, and only convince 144 of 
them that they should practice Christian stewardship with 
their wealth. 

We can’t help wondering if these people were really 
converted; if their reconsecration was sincere. It would 
appear on the surface as though many of them were seek- 
ing their souls’ salvation without appreciating that they 
cannot win such salvation without some means of grace 
and a generous sharing of the burdens of the kingdom. 
It certainly requires a long stretch of imagination to see 
in a report such as this a picture like the following. 

“And all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and they sold their possessions and goods and 
parted them all, according as any man had need. And 
day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread at home, they took their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart.” 





Permanent Literature 


HO was Wm. Wycherley? He was an author, 2a 

contemporary of John Bunyan. He wrote a play 

called “Love in a Wood” and another, “The Danc- 
ing Master.” They were very popular in their day. 

Who was Sir Charles Sedley? He was another author 
of the same periods Among his works were “The Mul- 
berry Garden,” and “Beauty the Conqueror.” Good stuff 
they were supposed to be. 

We suppose that Pilgrim’s Progress was not considered 
very highly when compared with these. Bunyan may have 
felt that his age cared only for questionable plays and 
fiction. But how different the verdict of history. It pays 
to put eternity in the things we write and say. 
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Timely Texts and Topics 


For Independence Day 
The Patriotism of Righteousness— 
Except Jehovah build the house, 
They labor in vain that build it; 
Except Jehovah keepeth the city, 
The Watchman waketh but in vain. 
Psalm 127:1. 
The Patriotism of the Stranger— 
He loveth our nation, and he himself 
built us our synagogue. Luke 7:5. 
The New American— 
One law shall be to him that is home 
born, and unto the stranger that so- 
journeth among you. Exodus 12:49. 
God’s Care for America— 
Jehovah our God, made a covenant 
with us in Horeb. Deuteronomy 5:2. 


The Boon of Citizenship— 
I was born free. Acts 22:28. 
A Chosen Nation— 
Blessed is the nation whose God is 
Jehovah, 
The people whom he hath chosen 
for his own inheritance. 
Psalm 33:12. 
The Objective of a Christian Nation— 
Seek ye first His kingdom and His 
righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added to you. Matthew 6:33. 





People Neglect the Church, Says New 
York’s Police Commissioner 


In commenting on the increase of 
criminal tendencies among the youth, 
Police Commissioner Richard E. En- 
right gives as one of the causes of such 
increase the neglect of the church and 
the Sunday schools which might instill 
ideals of lawfulness and reverence. His 
conclusions are the verdict of a man 
who knows something of his subject 
and are worth considering. 

“Seventy per cent of the jailed crim- 
inals in the country are under 30 and 
50 per cent have not reached 25 years 
of age,” said Mr. Enright. “The re- 
verse was the case when [ entered upon 
my career. Then 70 per cent of those 
in the prisons were over 30 and 50 per 
cent were over 25. 

“The country is engulfed in a wave 
of amusement which has carried with 
it young and old. The mad rush for a 
few hours of enjoyment takes every 
one away from the home. The search 
for pleasure and a means of passing 
the time agreeably has assumed such 
proportions that fathers and mothers 
no longer take the time to perform the 
most elementary of their duties toward 
their children, The care of their mate- 
rial needs, with the schooling which the 
state provides them free of charge, is, 
in their opinion, all that is required for 
the welfare of the child. The streets 
are the playground of those adolescents 
whose parents are so busily engaged 
in seeking the most diverting way of 
passing their own time that they have 
forgotten to create a home atmo- 
sphere.” 

“Wrongdoings are frequently in- 
spired by agencies which current opin- 
ion accepts as harmless, as, for ex- 
ample, the automobile. When Sunday 
comes the entire family makes its way 
out of town for a day away from home. 


But what of the church and the Sunday ' 


school? Both these influences are neg- 
lected. Reverence and respect for 
ome held sacred in the past have van- 
is e om 





Bull’s-eyes for Bulletin Boards 


Choose ye’ this day whom ye will 
serve. 

* * * 

God is broadcasting. Tune in to sta- 
tion LOVE. 

* * * 

Its the objectives in life which 
change men. The Apostles were fishers 
—fishers of men. 

* * * 

God made all things beautiful; but 
we should worship the creator and not 
the creation. 

* * ok 

The Sabbaths are resting places 
along the highway of life. 

> ar 


Of what good are your houses and 
lands if you have not found the one 
thing needful. : 

“k 

The Church may be wrong in many 
things but it is right in this—It knows 
that man above all else needs God. 

. =. s 

Principles without programs are 
merely platitudes—The Church has a 
program, 

ok * * 

Does your interest in life all come 
from your bank deposits ? 
* * * 

The money is not returned on life’s 
bitter experiences. 

* * * 

Render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s and to God the things 
which are God’s. 

7 a * 

This is a good world for it gives you 

the chance to make it better. 
* * * 

Christ did not suffer because God was 

angry but because men were evil. 
a + * 

Faith enables us to move calmly 

through the storms of life. 





As the Story Goes 


_A man dreamed that he ordered a 
fine porterhouse steak and when he 
asked the price the butcher just handed 
out a box and told him to put any- 
thing he cared to into it. On the way 
home from the market he stopped to 
see his tailor about the suit of clothes. 
The tailor wanted an initial payment 
so he dropped a nickle in the box and 
ran along. Happening to think that 
the rent was due tomorrow he stopped 
to the bank to get the money. The 
landlord was there with a smile on his 
face. “Don’t bother about taking any 
money out of the bank,” he said. “Just 
give me any change that you have on 
hand.” 

This was too much for Mr. Man 
even for a dream and he awakened to 
find himself in the family pew in 
church with the minister just announc- 
ing the collection. 

(This story explains how the five 
dollar bill got on the collection plate.) 


A Rendezvous With Life 


I have a rendezvous with Life 
And where it leads me I must go, 
It matters not how fierce the strife 
Nor whence the winds of fortune blow. 
And life must mean some noble work 
Where the reward is not the price, 
Whoe’er the battle hour would shirk 
Life’s golden dower would sacrifice— 

I have a rendezvous with Life 

And I must meet it there. 


I have a rendezvous with Life 
Yet not for gold nor fame nor power, 
But service do where wrong is rife 
And night is king and black clouds 
lower. 

’Tis where men struggle in the mart, 
Life’s highways and its byways steep, 
’Tis where men faint with broken heart 
And long for the long, long sleep,— 

I have a rendezvous with Life 

Its burdens I must bear. 


I have a rendezvous with Life 
To march quickstep its valorous road 
Like soldier following drum and fife, 
Not scourged oxlike with lash and 
goad,— 
To help the wounded by the way, 
To storm the battlements of wrong, 
To cheer the timorous in dismay, 
To join the brave with victor song— 
I have a rendezvous with Life 
And I must do my share. 
have their rendezvous’ with 
Death, 
God-called to freely give their all, 
But unto me a still voice saith— 
"Not that thy cup but Life’s long call’. 
Some victors fall in battle hour 
That we may bravely victors live, 
May we deserve that bloodbought 
dower 
And learn from them our all to give— 
I have a rendezvous with Life 
Its highroad I must dare. 
—Carl Hermon Dudley, Silver Creek, 
New York. 


Some 





Loyalty 


“When a man quits his work—say 
oiling the engine or scrubbing the deck 
—and leans over the side, calling to 
outsiders explaining what a bum boat 
he is aboard of, how bad the food is 
and what a fool there is for a captain, 
he gradually loosens his hold until he 
falls into the yeasty deep. There is 
no one to blame but himself, yet prob- 
ably you will have hard work to make 
him understand this little point. 

“When a man is told to do a certain 
thing, and there leaps to his lips, or 
even to his heart, the formula, ‘I 
wasn’t hired to do that,’ he is standing 
upon a greased plank that inclines to- 
ward the sea. When the plank is tilted 
to a proper angle, he goes to Davy 
Jones’ locker, and nobody tilts the 
fatal plank but the man himself. 

“And the way the plank is tilted is 
this: The man takes more interest in 
passing craft and what is going on on 
land than in doing his work on board 
the ship. 

“So, I repeat: No man employed by 
a successful concern was ever dis- 
charged. Those who fall overboard 
get on the greased plank themselves 
and then give it a tilt to starboard. 

“If you are on a greased plank, you 
better get off it, and quickly, too. 

“LOYALTY IS THE THING,”—By 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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Organizing the Revival 
By W. A. Tyson, Swainsboro, Ga. 


HE suggestions herein contained 
| are not meant to apply to every 
condition. It is hoped that they 
will provoke thought and aid pastors in 
working out their own plans. 
First, let it be said that a revival is 
a spiritual force. It is God that makes 
it succeed. However, if God does give 
the increase, let it be remembered that 
Paul plants and Apollos waters. The 
human side of the work is necessary. 
That cannot be delivered in its full 
power unless there be some careful 
preparation and a good organiza- 


will, when the survey is made, check 
the things which he will do. After the 
work is done, let the results be tabu- 
lated and turned over to the Personal 
Workers. 

The Personal Workers will privately 
assign the names of the non-members 
and the unidentified members which 
that particular church should reach to 
various parties on the committee. Each 
one of them should be worked with per- 
sistently and prayerfully to lead them 
to God and into the church. Let this 


sparing in their efforts to attract public 
attention. Personal letters, circular let- 
ters, handbills, posters, billboards, win- 
dow cards, auto streamers, newspaper 
advertising, and as many real news 
items as their ingenuity can find for 
both the local and state press are all 
helpful. Let this work be thorough; 
let it be skillful, and carry its appeal 
and convincing argument. Well done, 
the work of this committee can be made 
one of the most valuable assets of the 
revival, 

The . Boosters Committee is 





tion of the forces. 

Let it be said that too much or- 
ganization tends to the mechan- 
ical and to the clouding of the 
spiritual. So much organization 
will bury the leaders under such 
a mass of details as to kill inspi- 
ration. They will be entirely too 
busy to be still and know that God 
is God. On the other hand let it 
be fully known that God is organ- 
ized in his work. He always uses 





In this article the author of THE REVIVAL 
gives us in condensed form the general sug- 
gestions and plans which will make a re- 
vival a success. This is one of our “look- 
ing ahead” articles. As we look ahead at 
the program for next year’s work many of 
the suggestions given here will be thought- 
provoking and helpful. A good type of an 
evangelistic sermon is also found in this 
issue. 


closely related to the Publicity 
Committee. It consists of prom- 
inent parties located in every sec- 
tion of the community, both 
young and old, who are privately 
appointed and instructed. They 
are told of all the strong points 
and interesting features of the re- 
vival, and are asked to talk about 
them enthusiastically to everyone 
they meet from time to time. 
They begin work some time in 
advance of the revival and con- 








the best forces at his disposal to 
carry forward the Kingdom. He 
will honor the revival that has a well 
organized corps of living workers even 
quicker than the other kind. For they 
are proving their faith by their works. 

Generally speaking these are the 
committees needed. Some of these will 
not be useful in given places, while 
there are other committees not men- 
tioned here that will be needed in other 
places, viz.: Committee on Survey, Per- 
sonal Workers, Cottage Prayer Meet- 
ing, Finance, Publicity, Music, Boosters, 
Prayer Covenant, Objectives, Ushers, 
Transportation. 


The preparation common to all these 
committees is that of the heart. The 
pastor and all of his leaders should 
want the revival and it should be a 
matter of sincere prayer with them all. 
That done the routine matters of the 
various committees may be _ entered 
into. 

The Committee on Survey will secure 
the names, age of those under 21, the 
church relations, the church preference 
of the non-members, the names of the 
pastors of the unaffiliated church mem- 
bers of every person in the whole com- 
munity. This survey is worthless unless 
it be thorough. Cards for this purpose 
can be provided. On the back of the 
card may be noted some fifty or more 
things that can be done to help the re- 
vival succeed, from attendance on up to 
active participation. Let everyone who 


work be so wisely done as not to drive 
anyone away. Those who have volun- 
teered their services for the various 
lines of suggested work should be en- 
couraged and given something definite 
to do. Let not one of these volunteers 
be lost sight of, for the more people 
who are at work the greater the good 
done in any revival. 

The Cottage Prayer Meeting Com- 
mittee will arrange a series of prayer 
meetings at strategic places through- 
out the community, beginning at least 
a week prior to the revival. They will 
provide the leaders, suggest the pro- 
gram, and arrange all the details. Care 
must be taken to make these prayer 
meetings a serious spiritual matter and 
not a semi-social gathering. 


A month prior to the revival let a 
Prayer Covenant be formed. From time 
to time people may be asked to raise 
their hands in the congregation, or to 
come forward after the services, that 
their names may be enrolled. Let each 
one pray according to the heart’s de- 
sire. The pastor may suggest certain 
definite things to be prayed for, ask- 
ing that they be made the sincere de- 
sire of the soul. Let it be emphasized 
that this Covenant is to engage in pe- 
titionary prayers for the revival. It is 
well to fix a time each day when every- 
one is asked to be at prayer. 

The Publicity Committee need not be 


tinue operations until its close. 
Their work will induce others to talk 
also. And the larger the number who 
speak well of a matter the more favor 
it gains, and the greater the desire for 
its success. 


The Committee on Objectives will 
consist of the most sane, wise, judicious 
and religious people at the disposal of 
the pastor. They will fix on the things 
it is desired that the revival accom- 
plish. Good revivals are often held with 
the leaders having no idea of what 
ought to be done, with their work not 
trained in any special direction. Each 
task and each service is a separate en- 
tity, and, when successful, a good il- 
lustration of how God can use the weak 
to confound the mighty. But by far, 
under God’s blessing, more can be done 
with a set of goals in view than through 
aimless work. Let the objectives be 
possible of realization, for there is no 
better tonic for the soul and the church 
than success. At the same time let them 
be great enough to require healthy ef- 
fort and produce spiritual growth. They 
must not be so mediocre as to dishonor 
the cause. Let the findings of this 
committee be in the hands of every 
worker and be given publicity before 
the congregation. 

The Music Committee will mobilize 
the talent of the church and organize it 
under the song leader. Perhaps an or- 
chestra, or several pianos, may be help- 

(Continued on Page 488) 
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THE MESSAGE OF HAMLET’S 
FAILURE 





Hamlet has failed. He stands be- 
fore us today as a warning to those 
who dream but never do, who think but 
seldom act, and who, ever halting be- 
tween two opinions, are never able to 
make a decision. It is the old sin of 
inaction. Hamlet’s procastination in- 
volves the innocent with the guilty in 
the catastrophe of the play. 

Horace Mann once remarked: “I 
have never heard anything about the 
resolutions of the Apostles, but a good 
deal about the Acts of the Apostles.” 
Our actions must clothe us with an im- 
mortality loathsome of glorious. “It 
is well to think well; it is divine to act 
well.” , 

Existence was given us for action, 
rather than indolent and aimless con- 
templation; our worth is determined 
by the good deeds we do, rather than 
by the fine emotions we feel. 

The message of “Hamlet” for our 
modern life is that we should be men 
and women of action as well as of 
meditation. The greatest men who 
have lived have been doers as well as 
dreamers. Michael Angelo, Shakes- 
peare and Lincoln, as well as Paul and 
Jesus, were men who saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, but who also were 
men of great and practical achieve- 
ment. They balanced their deeds with 
their ideals. They were obedient to 
the heavenly vision! 





KNOW THYSELF! 





Hamlet is a man who understands 
others but who lacks self-knowledge. 
His skill in discerning the purposes 
and motives of others is beyond ques- 
tion. How piercingly does he look into 
the hearts of the spies, Rosencranz and 
Guildenstern! How easily does he ex- 
pose their secret intentions! How 
weak and ridiculous he makes the cour- 
tier Osric appear! But he does not 
understand himself. On one occasion, 
he asks an actor to recite a passage 
from a play of an old classical tale of 
Priam’s slaughter. As the actor re- 
peats the words of the speech, he works 
himself up into a frenzy of grief until 
the tears roll down his cheeks, and his 
words seem to pierce the very heavens. 
As Hamlet listens to the actor, he is 
filled with self-reproach. Why cannot 
he express himself in a similar man- 
ner? “I have had a father murdered 
and yet I am silent. I do not speak.” 

How little does Hamlet understand 
his real weakness! He laments that 
he cannot feel passion and express it 
in words. But this he can do as we 
well know. What he really needs is 
not more feeling, nor more words to 
express it, but passion expressed in 
deeds and action. The “doers” of the 
world are not always those who have 
the most to say. Socrates’s dictum 
“know thyself” may well be urged on 
all men such as Hamlet. 





» paralysis of the will! 





ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


Selected by Rev. Paul F. Boller 

















The modern preacher cannot 
afford to ignore the inexhaustible 
mine of illustrative material that 
lies in the classic writings of his 
language. In literature, the best 
thoughts of men of past times, 
clothed in the imperishable forms 
of literary art, are made avail- 
able to him. God is a living voice, 
and literature is one of the chan- 
nels through which He utters His 
message to our times. In this 
department this month, we shall 
endeavor to suggest some of the 
resources for the preacher that 
lie in the great English classic— 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 











THE PUZZLE OF PERSONALITY 





Hamlet is a literary character who 
has been greatly misunderstood. His 
mother, his sweetheart, and his friends 
all misunderstood him. He did not 
understand himself. We may even 
raise the question whether Shakes- 
peare understood him fully. Hamlet 
is one of the most puzzling characters 
in all literature. 

However, puzzling as Hamlet is, his 
personality can hardly be considered 
unique in this respect. We have much 
in common with him. Most ordinary 
in life is the tragedy of being misun- 
derstood or of misunderstanding other 
people. How easy is it to go through 
life, and yet not really know the peo- 
ple about us! We are misjudged by 
others, and we make innumerable mis- 
takes when we pass judgment on them. 

But it is good to realize that there 
is One Who knows and Who under- 
stands. Life would scarcely be toler- 
able without the consciousness of a God 
Who understands, Who sympathizes 
and Who cares. 





THE PARALYSIS OF THE WILL 





Hamlet is the type of man who lacks 
sufficient will power to act in accord- 
ance with the truth as he sees it. After 
a man has all the facts, has his pur- 
pose clearly in mind, and his opportun- 
ity, then he is in an ideal situation to 
do something. Hamlet has all this: the 
clear testimony of the ghost, the fur- 
ther evidences of the king’s guilt 
through the production of the players, 
and a knowledge of Claudius’s con- 
spiracy against his own life. The mo- 
tive is certain, and the purpose is 
formed. The opportunity to strike 
the blow comes when he stumbles into 
the presence of the praying king. The 
way is clear, but he procastinates and 
the moment passes. 

How often do men suffer from a like 
They have the 
facts, they have the purpose, they have 
the opportunity but there they stop 
and do absolutely nothing. Their in- 
action is their sin. Finally they are 
numbered among those who do not 
really count. 


A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


We do not find it difficult to say a 
number of good things in Hamlet’s 
favor. He is a youth of excellent char- 
acter, perfectly sincere and intensely 
in earnest. He is a student, a scholar 
and a thinker. Like every man, how- 
ever, Hamlet is given a mission to per- 
form, a special work to do in the world, 
a high duty that requires strong and 
speedy action. He has a “heavenly 
vision” which involves a sacred respon- 
sibility. Will he be equal to the task 
that has been given him? Will he be 
obedient to the heavenly vision? This 
is the question that runs through the 
play. 

The truth is that Hamlet fails. When 
the play ends, his responsibility is un- 
fulfilled, and his duty unperformed. 
The catastrophe comes, but it is not of 
his own doing. He is swept on by the 
current of events as the driftwood is 
swept on by the current, and the end 
finds him a victim and not a master. 

The question of Hamlet sooner or 
later confronts each of us. Have we 
the strength of personality to com- 
mand our circumstances and master 
our surroundings? 








THE PREACHER’S USE OF “HAM- 
LET” 





There are many quotable passages 
from “Hamlet”—some of which have 
been indicated in the above illustra- 
tions. 


The play may be made the basis of 
a Book-Sermon with the text—Acts 
26:19—“Wherefore, O King Agrippa, 
I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” The “heavenly vision” repre- 
sents Paul’s ideal and visionary out- 
look on life. His “obedience” repre- 
sents his practical, acting powers. Paul 
brought his “heavenly vision” and his 
“obedience” into perfect harmony—the 
thing wherein Hamlet failed. 


“Hamlet” may be used to illustrate 
the familiar passage in Matthew 7 
where Jesus likens those who hear and 
do to a man who builds his house on a 
rock, and those who hear and do not to 
a man who builds his house on the 
sand. 


The play makes a splendid illustra- 
tion of a modern tendency to which L. 
P. Jacks calls our attention in his “The 
Living Universe,” and which he calls 
“government by talk.” Both individ- 
ually and collectively we become stirred 
up by the evils and abuses of the 
world, such as economic injustice, the 
liquor and drug traffic, and war be- 
tween nations. We talk a great deal 
about them, denounce them and pass 
ringing resolutions against them until 
“the bitter cry of these perishing mul- 
titudes gets drowned in the voice of 
mere debate.” We are “peace talkers” 
rather than “peace makers.” Instead 
of the multiplicity of words, these crit- 
ical problems call “for prompt and de- 
cisive action.” 
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“A VERITABLE SEA OF THOUGHT” 





Hamlet is a great thinker but he 
does so much thinking that it seems to 
cripple his power to act. His tendency 
to speculate and theorize appears re- 
peatedly. Some of the instances are 
his conversation with his friends at 
midnight when they await the approach 
of the ghost, and his reflections re- 
corded in the well known passages be- 
ginning with the words, “What a piece 
of work is a man” and “To be, or not 
to be.” He sees both sides of a ques- 
tion so clearly that he cannot come to 
any definite conclusion for action. He 
sees the consequences of disobeying the 
Heavenly Vision and he sees the ad- 
vantages of obeying it, and because he 
sees both sides so clearly, he cannot 
make up his mind either way. He is 
too much concerned with consequences. 
This keeps him halting eternally be- 
tween two opinions. It keeps him at a 
standstill. 

“Thus conscience does make cow- 

ards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolu- 

tion 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 

of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and 

moment 

With this regard their currents 

turn awry, ‘ 

And lose the name of action.” 

This is the condition of a man who 
actually spends too much time in ab- 
stract thought. He loses himself in a 
“veritable sea of thought” which is de- 
tached from real life. He thinks so 
much that he can do nothing of prac- 
tical value. 


BALANCING DEEDS WITH IDEALS 
Hamlet is great in resolve but weak 
in practice. When he is given his mis- 
sion, he fills us at first with high ex- 
pectations of what he will do. 


“Haste me to know’t, that I, with 

wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of 

love, 

May sweep to my revenge.” 

He talks here like a man of noble 
and ready action. When the ghost en- 
joins the prince to remember him, he 
says: 








“Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory 

holds a seat 

In this distracted globe.” 

He goes on to promise that he will 
throw aside his books and abandon his 
student life. 

“And thy commandment all alone 

shall live.” 

But his first act after all these fine 
resolves is most disappointing. What 
does he do? We expect him to seize 
his sword, rush upon the villian and 
drag him from his guilty position. But 
he does nothing of the kind! He sits 
down, takes out his notebook and jots 
down some observations that have come 
to his mind in result of his harrowing 
interview with the ghost! A few mo- 
ments later we find that his mind is 
filled with dread at the thought of act- 
ing on the ghost’s command and his 
own resolves. Some time after we find 
that he has not yet acted in obedience 
to the supernatural visitor. He is wan- 
dering about the palace in a distracted 
way, reading a book! 

High resolves are fine, but we shall 


not be judged by our resolves. The 
real test of character lies in the extent 
to which we succeed in putting these 
resolves into actual practice. The path- 
way to failure is strewn with fine in- 
tentions never carried out, and gener- 
ous promises never fulfilled. It is one 
thing to say and another to do. 





A FALSE OUTLET FOR EMOTION 





The Prince of Denmark is a man 
who feels deeply but whose emotions 
find their sole expression in words. 
Emotion is essential to the fullness of 
life. Many of us need more of it. We 
are too cold! There is a time to sym- 
pathize, a time to love and a time to 
be angry. Hamlet is not without feel- 
ing and passion. 

But emotion must not be pent up. It 
must have its proper expression just 
as a lake must have an outlet. Sym- 
pathy, love and indignation, if simply 
felt and not acted upon, may be harm- 
ful. The Priest and the Levite in the 
parable probably felt for the sufferer 
on the roadside, but they failed to ex- 
press their feelings in practical service. 

Hamlet expresses his feelings but 
language is their only outlet. On one 
occasion he curses his uncle in bitter 
and passionate words. Then he is per- 
fectly satisfied. His emotion has had 
an outlet but only in words. Oh, the 
Hamlets of today, who so quickly de- 
nounce wrong, but who are unwilling 
to stir a finger against it! 





How Dramatics Helped the 
Prayer Meeting 


Mrs. Mary M. Russell, widely known 
as a writer on the religious drama, has 
recently told us of her first attempt 
at Bible dramatization. She was the 
young peoples’ director at the Second 
Congregational Church of _ Boston, 
Mass. The pastor of that church la- 
menting the fact that few of the young 
people attended the midweek service 
asked her if she could not help the 
situation. The result was that they 
planned to give a place in the service 
to a Bible dramatization. Mrs. Russell 
and her young people worked earnestly 
for that first presentation but they 
were not prepared for the results. 350 
people attended that service. 





Securing Attentive Hearers 


Rev. B. S. Ferrall, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church of Christ, Buffalo, N. Y., 
tells us that his plan to have the young 
people of the church take notes on the 
morning sermons has had very pleasing 
results. He sees four distinct advan- 
tages of such a plan: (1) an added in- 
terest in the preaching service; (2) a 
larger number of young people present 
at the morning service; (3) closer at- 
tention during the delivery of the ser- 
man; and (4) a keener appreciation of 
the content of the sermon. 

Dr. Ferrall’s plan was to have the 
young people take notes on the sermons 
and then write them out and submit 
them to him. From the papers sub- 
mitted quotations were printed in the 
parish paper. This is a method of se- 
curing interest of youth which is very 
much worth while. To take notes on 
the sermon will not alone make the 
sermon more impressive for the youth 
but will put the preacher on the anxious 
seat to make sure that his sermon is 
worth being written down. 


THE PARABLE OF THE “MAN ON 
CRUTCHES” 


I was in a Certain City, and I tar- 
ried at the Inn. And I came up from 
Breakfast later than was my _ want, 
and there were with me certain Trav- 
eling Men who are called Drummers. 
And they also had been in the Cafe- 
teria, eating Thirty-five Cent Break- 
fasts and charging full price in their 
Expense Account that they might have 
wherewith to go to the Movies at the 
end of the day. And we waited for the 
Elevator to come down. And there 
were in the Elevator seven or eight 
other Traveling Men, going forth for 
the day’s work. 

And one of them walked upon Two 
Crutches. And he had a lad who car- 
ried his Sample Cases, for it required 
both his hands as well as both his feet 
for him to walk. 

And as he stepped out of the Car all 
the men that were within it stood back 
and let him take his time. And they 
that waited with me stood aside and 
made Ample Room for him to pass. 
Neither did any man crowd him nor 
show impatience. For the Commercial 
Traveler is usually a gentleman. 


And as we entered the car, and it 
started up, and the thot of all of us 
was on the Man on Crutches, one of 
the others spake, and said: 

And we kick when Business is -Rot- 
ten. 

And another said, May God forgive 
us for the way we complain at our 
Small Discomforts. 


And another said, When we see a 
man like that, who goeth up against 
the Game with such a Handicap, but 
playeth it like a man, it maketh our 
fretfulness seem mighty small. 

And another said, Business is not 
what it used to be, but I have a Job, 
and a Wife, and Three Fine Kids, and 
Two Good Legs. I shall no longer 
complain. 

So all those men went forth to their 
day’s task with a feeling of Sympathy 
for their Unfortunate Brother, and a 
Determination not to Kick at Life’s 
Discomforts and Disappointments. 

And later I met the Man on 
Crutches. And I said, How fareth it 
with thee? And he said, Fine. I thank 
God that I can get around, and earn 
a Living and face Life like a man. 

For he was the bravest of them all. 
—From The Baptist Messenger, First 
Baptist Church, Winterset, Iowa. 





Making Broadway Tabernacle 
A Friendly Church 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has been 
putting it up to visitors who attend the 
evening services at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, to help make the 
church a friendly church. He has in- 
stituted a fifteen-minute social period 
at the close of each evening service, 

“Visitors sometimes say that the New 
York churches are not friendly church- 
es,” he says. “I am now putting it up 
to you people who are here tonight. 
Help make this a friendly church. You 
can show us how to be friendly by stay- 
ing and speaking to the strangers near 
you.” 

We might add that the Broadway 
Tabernacle is really one of the most 
friendly churches we have visited. 
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Getting the Best Church Building 
In a recent number of The Church- 
man, William O. Ludlow gives some 
mighty good advice to those who are 
contemplating new church buildings. 
After telling of the beneficial results to 
any church which seeks to put across 
a building enterprise he tells what to 
plan for when the church looks ahead. 


Granted then that to do a religious work 
comparabe to the opportunities of your com- 
munity you need: 

A church building— 

(1) Big enough to take care of your present 
church attendance and the increase that the 
new building wi.l bring you and your reason- 
able growth for the next twenty-five years. 

(2) Of such dignity that you will do honor 
to God, and of such beauty as will be an in- 
spiration to worship. 

(3) Of such design that all may see and all 
may hear and all have the bodily comfort of 
good seating, good lighting, good heating, good 
vent lation. 

And you need a parish house— 

(1) Of such arrangement as to adequately 
provide for the modern Sunday school (let us 
eall it “Bible school’)—an entirely different 
plant from that of twenty years ago. 

(2) Of such plan as will take care of the 
socia’, religious and recreational activities nec- 
essary to a “church life.” 

The next question is resources available to 
meet these requ rements, 

I do not believe that many churches know 
the extent of their own latent financial strength, 
nor will they ever know if they go about rais- 
ing the money in the wrong way. In the first 
place the average man has little power of 
visualization and you must “seli” any proposi- 
tion to him by providing some sort of a clear- 
cut mental picture that will define to hm the 
needs and how to meet them. In my experience 
there is just one way to do this—show him a 
plan and a picture of the building you need. 
The thng then for the first time seems real 
to him and begins to call forth his interest 
and—his money. Moreover there is no reason- 
able way of knowing how much money you must 
rase until a pan tells you how much housing 
and of what kind is necessary. 

Now to get a plan and a picture you must 
have an architect. I know that in some small 
isolated communities a builder is sometimes em- 
ployed or “allowed” to make the plans, but this 
procedure should be as much shunned as getting 
your druggist to prescribe for your child’s 
typhoid fever. Planning and designing is an 
art that requires for its practice, training, as 
well as natural ability. An architect only can 
create a building at once practical and beautiful 
but more than that his skill in planning will 
save the amount of his fees many times over 
for skill in planning can house a given pro- 
ject in the minimum number of cubic feet. 
Moreover, trying to build from a design taken 
from a book is hardly less hazardous, for a 
good building can only be produced from skil- 
fully prepared working drawings, details and 
specifications, high'y technical in character. 

But you may object, we have no trained 
architects in our small town or at least none 
who are experienced in church des‘gn, how 
shall we ascertain who would be the best archi- 
tect available to us? In such case you can 
write for information to the National Council, 
or to the American Institute of Architects in 
Washington, or to the editor of your church 
paper. 

Having the names then of several competent 
architects, how, you ask: Shall we select the 
one best fitted to design our church; ought we 
to ask for sketches from all? Well, that is 
probably the worst possible way, so unsatis- 
factory and abortive indeed that the American 
Institute of Architects has for a number of 
years not only strongly advised against it ex- 
cept for certa'n unusual projects, but has re- 
quested architects for the sake of the building 
public to abstain from a method at once trying 
to the owners, expensive and usually unpro- 
fessional for the architects and giving no pro- 
per basis for a reasonable selection, for an 
attractive sketch may not at all mean that its 
author has the ability and experience to produce 
a practical and beautiful building. 

An architect should be selected just as you 
select those other professional advisers—your 
doctor or your lawyer—find out what he has 
done and how well he has done it. This is best 
accomplished by personal interview, by seeing 
completed work, or photographs of completed 
work, by the opinion of former clients of the 
architect, and perhaps best of all by obtaining 
the op'nion of fellow practitioners. 

Having final'y selected an architect in whom 


you have entire confidence, give him your con-, 


fidence, be entirely frank with him as to your 
financial resources, take his advice, and put the 
responsibility squarely up to him for results. 
In this way you will make a real friend of him 
and he will give you the t that is in him. 


After a number of conferences with you and 
thorough study of your church needs he will 


make sketches of plan and elevation revising 
and altering them in conference with you as 
many times as need be to meet your require- 
ments as td arrangement and available funds, 
and finally he will produce plans and a picture 
for publication with an estimate of the prob- 
able cost. 

You are then able to put before your people 
a definite and businesslike proposal, and this 
will form the basis of your campaign for funds. 
How this campaign should be conducted is an- 
other long story varied in the telling to fit the 
widely different condit‘ons of each case. There 
are able firms who make a business of con- 
ducting such campaigns but as a general obser- 
vation the outstanding elements of success are 
these: a thorough organization of the entire 
membership, competent and enthusiastic leaders, 
a short and intensive campaign period, and an 
unwavering fa'th that God is peculiarly with 
you in this business of building His house. 





This Church Invited the Public 
These announcements are taken from 

the weekly calendar of the Temple 

Baptist Church of Los Angeles, Cal.: 


BANQUETS—Temple Church is pre- 
pared to provide public banquets in the 
Lower Temple, of 250 plates or less, at 
popular prices. 

FOR RENT—When not in use Tem- 
ple Church will rent in this building, 
Burdette Hall, seating 800, for lectures, 
musicals, and other legitimate meet- 
ings; the Lower Temple for banquets 
and other purposes; and two large par- 
lors on the third floor for smaller gath- 
erings. 


A Missionary Barrel 

We quote from bulletin of The First 
Presbyterian Church, Greenville, O.: 

“The ‘Box Committee’ of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society requests 
that the opportunity to send cast-off 
garments to some needy mission field 
be kept in mind during the spring 
house cleaning. A date for packing 
the barrel will be set soon, If you 
have no place to store these things at 
home, send them to the church.” 


Book Mark Suggestions 


+ + 


BOOK MARK 
USE THIS CARD TO MARK 
THE LAST PAGE YOU READ 








COMING SERMONS 


PLAN TO ATTEND THEM ALL 
April 5 

A.M. “‘An Approach to the Millenium” 

P. M. “The Great Divide” 
April 12 

A. M. “Remember Jesus Christ” 

P.M. “The Discovery” 
April 19 

A. M. “‘The Perils of Routine” 

P.M. “The Fountain of Spiritualism” 
April 26 

A. M. “Lost and Found Department” 

P.M. “The Busy Corners at Twilight” 
May 3 

A. M. “Communion Meditation” 

P. M. ““Moody—The Hound of Heaven” 
May 10 

A. M. ““Mother’s Day Service” 

P. M. “The Seven Deadly Evils of Mar- 

riage” 





AT THE 


PARK BAPTIST CHURCH 
CHESTER OXLEY 
PREACHES EVERY SUNDAY 


“In the Heart of Utica” 














Lectures on Psychology 

Rev. Harry W. Kimball of the Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church, Need- 
ham, Mass., has been giving the follow- 
ing lectures on Psychology in his 
church. This outline should prove sug- 
gestive to other ministers who see a 
field for this type of work: 





+ 


THE LECTURES 
on 


PSYCHOLOGY and 
PERSONALITY 


I. The Abysmal Depths of Per- 
sonality. 


II. The Mystery of the Self and 
the Body. 


III. The Riddle of Consciousness. 

IV. The Recent Emphasis upon 
the Instincts. 

V. The Driving Forces of Hu- 
man Life. 

VI. The Unconscious and its In- 
fluence. 

VII. The Image Forming Fac- 
ulty of the Brain. 


VIII. The Influence of the Group 
Mind. 


IX. Personality and Religion. 


X. The Shaping and Reshaping 
of Personality. 











2. 
——_ 


Questioning the Congregation 

Rev. Lawrence S. Ashley has sub- 
mitted a long questionaire to the mem- 
bers of the First Christian Church, 
McPherson, Kansas. The complete pa- 
per consists of 26 questions, one of 
which is concerned with the choice of 
35 suggestive sermon topics. To give 
an idea of the type of questions we are 
publishing the first fifteen. Our opinion 
is that any one who could successfully 
answer these questions is not far from 
the Kingdom. 
_ Please answer all these questions. Feel free 
in every way to express your own op'nion. 
You are not required to sign your name if you 
do not so choose. 
1. How many minutes long do you think a 
2. Do you believe Tithing is a good plan?..... 

Are you now a Tither?...... Do you desire 

to be enrolled as a new Tither?............ 


ee RR Ee. eer ae ee 
4. Do you like stereopticon slides in a service? 
What particular work of the 
church would you like to see presented on 


SED) SGsadis <cnhannewtarsaehe Gar eT Tee 
5. In your opinion, what is the greatest ob- 
stacle to Christian unity at present?....... 
6. Should a member of the church dance, play 
cards, or attend Sunday ball games?....... 
7. How many people of your acquaintance can 


you win for Christ and the church during 
Ee ae Re ee eee 
8. Suggest ways in which this church may im- 
prove its church services..........cccsccces 
9. In your estimation, state the qualifications 
of an ideal preacher for this church........ 
10. In your estimation, state the qualifications of 
an ideal member of this church. (You may 
write these on the back of this sheet in case 
you need more room for answering questions 


9 and 10). 
11. Do you read any religious literature?...... 
8 Be a Ae aie oo ee see 
12. Do you attend Bible school?...... Give rea- 
Sh. }> nish vaedabs deka’ kane weenna) satewee 
13. Do you believe that this church has “any 
future” ahead of it? Explain............- 
14. What are the churches’ possibilities?..... 


During 1925 do you feel that there should 
be a greater emphasis p'aced upon evangeliz- 
ing the folks outside of the church or turn- 
ing our attention to the membership itself 
and reviving it?........ Kbasdames dodep een 
15. If you are not now a regular contributor 
of the church will you become one?....... 
How much will you give per week?......... 
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In reply to my question of last 
month as to the effect of the Budget 
plan two sides come into view. Most 
replies would ‘show an experience some- 
what like the following: 

A Pastor writes: “I am pastor of a 
mission of 119 members, organized in 
1921. When I first came they consid- 
ered that, due to their weakness, noth- 
ing could be given for benevolence. Of- 
ferings amounted to about $3.00 to 
$5.00 a service. With the adoption of 
a Duplex system, without a canvass, 
offerings were increased to $10 a week 
for home needs and $2.50 for benevo- 
lences. We then urged the budget plan 
as a substitute for a drive for funds. 
The result has been a steady increase 
both for local and benevolence objects 
and we have been able to meet all our 
fair quotas. 

Two matters I have carefully tried 
to do. One, give the people definite in- 
formation on the causes to which they 
were giving, and the other, to see that 
the money was sent in regularly. 

Another pastor points out on the 
other side, the tendency to fail to give 
the people adequate information on 
different causes when not forced to do 
so by separate presentations. 

My conviction is strengthened by im- 
pressions received from the replies that 
the Budget plan with the Duplex en- 
velope, the Every Member Canvass and 
adequate information given to the peo- 
ple about the causes, is the best known 
method of financing the modern church 
as it is now, and every progressing 
church should adopt it. As to the 
spirit of giving it is clear that steward- 
ship and tithing should be taught con- 
stantly as the background of spiritual 
giving. 





Question—I have coming to my 
services some members of a neighbor- 
ing church. They have become dis- 
gruntled over something which hap- 
pened there. What should be my at- 
titude? 

Answer—The above question repre- 
sents a common experience of many 
ministers. The real guiding principle 
of course should be the Golden Rule. 
Whatever you would want the other 
minister to do to you, do to him. Or- 
dinarily such people come to church 
without saying very much for some 
time. You would then simply treat 
them as members of the congregation. 
If the matter of their joining the 
church is brought up you should, if pos- 
sible, see if some word of yours could 
not heal the difference and secure their 
return to their home church. Some- 
times a word to the other pastor will 
— him to straighten the matter 
out. 

On the other hand, if it is shown that 
they have left the other church and it 
is only a question of where they are 
going, then, of course, the way is open 
fairly and honorably to approach them 
for your church, 

It should be said, however, that in 
many cases those who get disgruntled 
because of difficulties in one church are 
more than likely to become disgruntled 
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soon by having differences in the new 
church. While this is not always true 
a minister may often find that he is 
buying trouble by seeking people of 
this kind. 





Question: I found on coming to my 
parish that the trustees often held the 
benevolence contributions back and bor- 
rowed them to make up the amount 
due in current expenses and thus save 
interest? Is this fair and what should 
I do? 

Answer: This trick of juggling the 
benevolence monies of a church to 
favor the current expenses is one of 
the forms of dishonesty which church 
treasurers sometimes get into without 
realizing what they are doing. A 
church should stand strongly against it 
as we would against dishonesty or man- 
ipulation of funds in business. The 


fact is, of course, that money collected 
for benevolent objects should go for 
those objects regularly. Interest re- 
ceived on monies for these causes 
should be given to them, not to current 
expenses. The best known method of 
rectifying this situation is to have two 
treasurers. Let the benevolence money 
go to the benevolent treasurer and the 
current expense money to the current 
expense treasurer, not allowing the 
current expense treasurer to have the 
benevolent money in his possession. 
Have the church vote to instruct the 
benevolent treasurer to remit monthly 
or otherwise regularly to the benevo- 
lent causes for which the money is col- 
lected. If the church is behind on the 
current expense side let it borrow 
money and pay interest at the bank the 
same as they would in any other con- 
cern. 








Ushers’ Weekly Report 


Here is the weekly ushers’ report 
used by the First Presbyterian Church 
of Independence, Iowa. This form is 
well adapted to those churches which 
use from two to six ushers. One is 
filled out each Sunday and kept on file. 
The only way to keep a record of the 
church attendance is by an actual count 
from Sunday. This form is not copy- 
righted. Go ahead and use it. 


“A recent number of Church Man- 
agement has just come to my ad- 
dress, and I wish to tell you at once 
that we are enjoying it. Although it 
is not directly in my line of work, I 
appreciate some of the articles great- 
ly, and the great progress you are mak- 
ing is evident to any one. You cer- 
tainly have a coming thing.”—Morton 
E. Mix, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, Drake University, Des Moines, 





Attendance 
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Tuning In 


A Sermon for Youth 


E had been a number of days 

assembling our radio from 

parts we had secured but the 
completion had come and we were 
ready to test it out. The batteries had 
been returned from the charging sta- 
tion. The bulb was inserted. Fred put 
the phones to his ears and manipulated 
the controls. In a few minutes he put 
back his head and laughed. 

“Some outfit, I'll say. It sounds like 
a menagerie. But there is no radio com- 
munication. I guess we are not much 
of a success as electricians.” 

Then Dick took charge. He had had 
some experience with radio. He turned 
this control and then that. Then he 
smiled. 


“Here’s W G R at Buffalo. Yes and 
here is Schenectady. Clear as can be. 
This is some machine. Trouble was 
that Fred didn’t tune in.” 

Then of course we all listened. Tuned 
in we received the messages. But all 
of our equipment failed to give us a 
communication when we did not adjust 
our wave length to that of the sending 
station. In connection with this I 
thought of what one of the boys had 
been saying about prayer but a few 
days before. He didn’t believe in it. 
And he insisted that he had tried it, 
too. I believed him in a way but I 
wondered if he had tuned in with the 
infinite. 

No prayer can ascend to God that is 
not in tune. 

“Words mount up but thoughts remain 
below, 

Words without thoughts can never to 
heaven go.” 

A tuned prayer is a soul prayer rath- 
er than a word prayer. Words have 
their place in the expression but no 
prayer can be tuned on words alone. 
As well try to fasten the ear phones 
on the aerial wire without any provi- 
sion for detection or amplification. A 
prayer without the soul simply isn’t a 
prayer. There is a mighty source of 
energy available but it is utilized not 
by saying magic words but by the tun- 
ing in of the soul of petitioner with 
the mind of the eternal. 


The childish prayer which we too 
many times hear from adults has the 
sound of the cry of the child, “I want 
this, I want this.” That may be a plea 
but it is not prayer for the individual 
has not put himself in the right spirit, 
to get into communication with the 
Father. And real prayer in a com- 
munication—not merely a request for 
something. 


Jesus uses an illustration of a method 
of tuning in. He tells of a man going 
to prayer and before the altar he hap- 
pens to recall that he had a bitter 
grievance against his friend. There is 
bitterness in his heart. Jesus explains 
that before he can communicate with 
the Father he must get that bitterness 
out of himself by making the matter 
right with his brother. Hatred in the 
heart creates a static condition which 
makes communication impossible. 


I think that radio communication 
has made prayer seem very reasonable 
to most of us. There are very few 
materialists in the world today. We all 
appreciate that the great energies of 
life are the unseen things. If the voice 
of the speaker comes through space to 
my house from a thousand miles it 
seems reasonable to believe that I can 
hear God and that he can hear me. 


Only I must tune in. We laugh now 
at the first experience with the radio. 
We didn’t know then what it meant to 
tune in. I heard the other day of a 
man who tore an expensive radio from 
its cabinet because it did not give the 
results he wanted. Maybe if he had 
learned how to tune in it would have 
given him the best of results. And so 
it is with prayer. It has been abused 
so much by well meaning people. Silly 
word prayers; headstrong, preaching 
prayers; selfish prayers; these things 
do not reach God. They are not tuned 
prayers. 

But I can talk with him if I tune in 
with soul, mind:and body. 





Sermons on Books 


Here is the list of books used by Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, of the West 
Side Unitarian Church of New York as 
a basis for Sunday evening sermons: 


“What Jesus Taught,” Prof. A. Wakefield 
Slaten. 

“His Children’s Children,’ Arthur Train. 

“Americans by Choice,”” John Palmer Gavit. 

“Trodden Gold,” Howard Vincent O’Brien. 

“The Invisible Gods,” E. F. Wyatt. 

“Rough Hewn,” Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Brimming Cup,” Dorothy Canfield 


“The Man Himself,”” Rollin Lynde Hartt. 

“Salt,” “Brass,” “Bread” (the interesting 
triology of modern life), Chas, G. Norris. 

“Evolution and Religion,” Henry Fairfield 
Osborne. 

“In His Image,” William Jennings Bryan. 

“The Humanizing of Knowledge,” James 
Harvey Robinson. 

“Lew Tyler’s Wives,”’ Wallace Irwin. 

“Lummox,” Fannie Hurst. 

“Where the Blue Begins,’’ Christopher Morley. 

“The New Decalogue of Science,’ Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam. 

“A Woman of Knockaloe,”’ Hall Caine. 

“Daedalus,” J. B. S. Haldane. 

“Tearus,”’ Bertrand Russell. 

“The Fruit of the Family Tree,” A. E. Wig- 


gam. 
“Tantalus,” F. C. S. Schiller. 
“The Character of Races,” Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. 


The Job Master 

More and more we find that the gos- 
pel preached by Church Management 
is being recognized and proclaimed by 
others. One of the latest indications of 
the need of executive training in the 
church is found in the reports of a 
young people’s society in Great Britain 
known as Toc H. Among the officers of 
this strangely named society is one 
known as The Job Master. 

The Christian Evangelist in comment- 
ing on this new position has the fol- 
lowing to say. 


Suppose that in each church there was one 
person whose special business it was to find out 
what the church members could do; to know 
their particular talents and gifts; to know their 
desires in the matter of service; a person who 
also had at his finger-ends a list of the things 
that needed doing in the work of the church 
and its organizations, and who was able to 
bring together the work and the worker, would 
it not make for the strengthening not only of 
the church’s service, but also of its fellowship? 

Suppose such a person were available to meet, 
in the most friendly and brotherly spirit, the 
new members as they came into the church? 
Suppose such a person existed to whom could 
go harrassed Sunday school superintendents, 
boys’ workers and others who could not find 
helpers? One cannot help feeling that such an 
arrangement would make inevitably for a more 
effective service and for a greater depth and 
richness of fellowship. 

There is room—one might almost say need— 
for the “Jobmaster”’’ in our churches. 

+ 7 * 

The British writer contends that ‘“‘The Job- 
master”’’ could solve three of the most pressing 
problems of our church work today, to wit: 

1. The problem of the “passenger’’—the per- 

son who does nothing, usually because he hasn't 
been asked to do anything, or because he can- 
not find an avenue of service that is congenial 
to him. 
2. The problem of the “willing horse’’—the 
person who is doing far more than he ought, 
burning himself out, because somebody must 
do the work and no one else seems available. 

8. The problem of overlapping—of different 
individuals and different organizations covering 

e ground. 
a Ty churches might wish to launch out 
with this idea at first sight and especially 
would pastors be likely to hesitate about it, but 
even without an official ‘‘Jobmaster’’ the pastor 
himself may find a new lead here. Maybe a 
committee can take it up—though at times the 
committee idea seems to us very worn and 
hackneyed,—but can we improve upon it? 
* * + 

Let any pastor start out to try this thought 
and he will be surprised and delighted to find 
how much teaching power, musical talent, speak- 
ing ability, planning genius, social | art, and 
prophetic power really exists in_ his church. 
Often such discovery would put the pastor in 
his mettle and make him a larger man and the 
church would get an inspiring working convic- 
tion of its own power. Much of the leakage 
of people and their talent would cease, and 
with everyone at work according to his own 
gifts and genius, the church would go forward 
with the full symphony of the Christian enter- 
prise, in such a way that a new, thrilling life 
and happiness would possess the membership. 





Information on Church Building 

Our attention has been called to ar- 
ticles on church buildings for non-lit- 
urgical churches in the American Archi- 
tect for February 11 and 25. These 
articles are by Mr. Frank G. Dillard of 
Chicago and is concerned with not alone 
the technical but the traditional and 
mystical side of church architecture. 
Ministers who are interested in getting 
a good prospective on the architect’s 
side of church construction will do well 
to read these articles. 





I think you have a field cut for your- 
self in the scope of the title for the 
magazine. The title sold your magazine 
from the beginning. And you will hold 
your increasing subscription lists if you 
keep pretty close to that—Rev. Freder- 
ick W. Hass, Caledonia, O. 
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The Coming and the Call of the Master 


An Evangelistic Sermon by Rev. D. W. Haskew, Panama City, Fla. 


“The Master is come and calleth 
for thee.’”—John 11:28. 


HILE Jesus was teaching and 

preaching to the East of the 

Jordan valley, a runner from 
Bethany pressed his way into his pres- 
ence. Gaining the attention of Jesus 
he announced, “He whom thou lovest 
is sick.” Two days later the Master 
pulls himself away from the crowds 
that gathered for his instruction, and 
he hurried over to the city of his 
friend. As he nears the home of the 
distressed sisters Martha comes run- 
ning out to meet him saying—‘Lord, 
if thou hadst been here my brother 
had not died.” Jesus comforts her as 
best he can and then whispers some- 
thing into her ear. She leaves him 
and goes back to her home, and to 
Mary. She whispers a message into 
the ear of Mary, and she goes out of 
the home and rushes in the direction 
of the approaching Son of God. Mary 
had received the message—“The Mas- 
ter is come and calleth for thee,” and 
to her Lord she must find her way. 
Coming before him she falls at his 
feet and between her sobs she says— 
“Lord if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” Jesus lifts her 
to her feet and while the tears fall 
from the eyes of the Master they walk 
along side by side toward the cemetery. 
Not many moments after this we see 
a company of four—Martha, Mary, 
Lazarus and Jesus, as they walk back 
toward the happy home of Bethany. 


1, I have an important announce- 
ment to make. To this give your undi- 
vided attention. It is an announce- 
ment that concerns every living man 
and woman, and it should set every 
heart on earth to rejoicing. It is for 
the multitude and it is for the individ- 
ual. The announcement is not earth- 
ly in its nature, and neither does it 
gather about an earthly personality. 
Let the announcement ring loud and 
clear—“‘The Master is come.” It be- 
hooves the church to catch up these 
words, and let them echo in every land 
until every heart can know of this 
wonderful truth. 


Tell it everywhere that the “Master 
is come” in the flesh of mankind. He 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the Virgin Mary. Over in the 
Holy Land, while his infant lips gave 
forth sounds of distress and fear as 
he took up his abode in a_ strange 
world, the choir of heaven were round 
about those hill tops singing, “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace 


and good will to men.” “When Jesus 
was in the midst of his ministry Peter 
looked into his face and said—‘‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

The Master is come in the words of 
the Holy Book that we treasure as the 
light of our pathway. “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us 
full of grace and truth.” We see the 
Master present in the Four gospels, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, in those 
wonderful messages to the churches 
and in that marvelous book that gives 
to us an insight into a world of things 
about which we know little. As we 
read the New Testament we feel that 
we are in the presence of the One 
whose voice broke the silence of the 
mountain top more than two thousand 
years ago. The Master is come in his 
Word. 

The Master is come in the gospel 
that we preach. Every time you sit 
in the Sanctuary and listen to the Gos- 
pel of Christ you are made to realize 
this wonderful truth. One day Jesus 
paused at the Jordan Ford, and sent 
out seventy messengers to travel all 
through that Perean country to East, 
and tell to every city, village and ham- 
let that he was coming to them in a 
ministry of teaching and healing. The 
first announcement that Christianity 
makes to the world is “The Master is 
come.” 

Jesus is come in the churches that 
we have throughout the earth. Before 
leaving he gave to us this comforting 
assurance, “Lo I am with you always 
even unto the end of the world.” Not 
many years after this the apostles 
seemed to be doubtful about the pres- 
ence of the Master in his church, and 
John was permitted to see one like 
unto the Son of God walking among 
the seven golden candle sticks. That 
vision was given that men might know 
forever that Jesus was in the midst of 
his churches. 

The Master is here in the presence 
and the power of the Holy Spirit. Our 
experience tells us that there is an in- 
fluence in the world that we can ex- 
plain only as we believe in the Holy 
Ghost. We have felt alone. We have 
thought that no one cared for us, or 
that no one would extend a spirit of 
sympathy. In that moment there was 
a whisper in the heart that assured us 
that Jesus was near and that Jesus 
cared. We emphasize the truth that 
the Master is come in his flesh, in his 
Word, in his gospel, in his churches 

and in the Holy Spirit. 


That we may more fully appreciate 
the fact of his coming and his pres- 
ence, think with me about Jesus as 
coming to us from God. Should an air- 
plane arrive on our globe from another 
planet, it would be the greatest sensa- 
tion of the ages. Jesus came to us 
from the heavens. His coming means 
the condescension of the Divine. It 
means that God is trying to establish 
a line of communication with men. 
Think with me about who it is that 
makes his appearance in our midst. 
When Paul did those marvelous things 
in that heathen city, the people came 
running together saying: “The gods 
have come among us.” When we hear 
the announcement “The Master is 
come” it means that the God of heaven 
is in our midst. It seems to me that 
should create more of a sensation in 
the earth than would occur if we 
should welcome visitors from another 
planet. It is not a king, it is not a 
conquering general, it is not the presi- 
dent of the United States, it is none 
other than God among us. Then, 
think with me about the object to whom 
the messenger out of the heavens— 
God’s Son, has come. If the king of 
England should come to America with 
a message for you, you would wait 
with expectancy and anxiety until that 
message was delivered. The Master 
is not come to any living creature on 
earth, but to such mortals as we are. 
It seems just and right that all the 
world should join in with the angels 
about Bethlehem, and sing and shout 
for joy. The Master is come from 
God, He is God come into the world, 
and He is here with a message from 
God to us, then let us sing “Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will to men.” 

2. I have a second important an- 
nouncement to make. If you will give 
to me your attention I feel sure that 
never before have you heard such an 
important message. Listen to this— 
the Master is come—‘“And calleth for 
thee.” This announcement should ring 
from every hill and through every vale. 
It is God in our midst and it is God 
who is calling for thee. This is the 
most important call that has ever been 
spoken, and the world should give to 
it an earnest attention. 

The call is a personal one. The mes- 
sage in Bethany went directly to Mary. 
It is wonderful to note how personal 
Jesus was in all of his dealings and 
messages to men. Only a few times 
did he deal with men in general. His 
call is echoing through the earth today, 
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not for the multitude, but for the in- 
dividual. Close out all earthly sounds 
and listen and see if you can not hear 
Jesus calling for you, calling you by 
name, at this very moment. Surely he 
is calling for thee. 

His call is always sincere. Mary 
knew that. She knew that Jesus was 
in earnest when he sent her that call. 
This is not always true when men send 
out an invitation. Doubtless you have 
invited people to share your hospital- 
ity at certain times, when you hoped 
in your heart that they would not ac- 
cept. Not so with Jesus. His calls 
are made in perfect sincerity. His 
heart will be crushed if we fail to 
answer his call. Jesus is like a mother 
who is calling for her lost child. The 
very tone of her voice indicates an- 
guish of soul, anxiety of heart and a 
weeping spirit. It is the voice of 
Jesus that I hear, calling in great 
anxiety for every lost soul on the face 
of the earth. 

This call of the Master is authorita- 
tive. The words of Jesus were not 


like the words of the Pharisees, for he - 


taught as one having authority. A 
company of soldiers commissioned to 
arrest him, came back empty handed 
saying—“Never man spake like this 
man.” It is a common belief that— 
“When royalty speaks that the public 
should listen.” It is royalty that calls 
today, and let us obey the kingly call 
of the Master. The spirit of Lazarus 
was somewhere in the region of the 
dead. It may have been that it was in 
sweet conversation with his mother. 
All at once he hears a voice calling to 
him, and it is none other than the voice 
of his Lord, and like a flash that spirit 
leaps to obey. The spirit of a young 
man heard his name called on the high- 
way out from Nain, and that spirit 
answered without delay. There is 
authority in every call of the Master. 

The call of Jesus is effective. No 
sooner did Mary know that her Lord 
was calling for her than we find her on 
the way to answer that call. The 
spirits of the other world would rush 
with all possible speed to answer every 
call that came from the Divine lips. 
When we answer the call of Jesus 
something is going to take place in our 
hearts. May we not take the steps of 
Peter, who was called from his boats 
to be a fisher of men, and he forsook 
all and followed Jesus. 

3. Jesus would not have come into 
this world and he would not have called 
for all men everywhere if he had not 
been led on by a great purpose. He 


was led on by a great motive when he, 


wispered to Martha to go and call 
Mary unto himself. Well may. we 
think of the motive of Jesus as he came 
among us, as he calls for us. His mis- 








sion and his call is that he may seek 
and save the lost. The sinner is like 
a child that is lost in the forest. The 
sinner is like that man in yonder burn- 
ing building. The sinner is like that 
man who is locked behind the prison 
bars. Jesus has come and is calling 
for thee that he may save the lost, that 
he may deliver the soul from hell and 
that he may write the pardon that will 
set the captive free. In the coming 
and in the call of Jesus we note that 
he is led on by a strong motive to com- 
fort and cheer the heart that is in 
trouble. Mary knew that her greatest 
comfort was in Jesus Christ, and she 
hurried to him for heart relief. She 
fell at his feet weeping, but Jesus lifted 
her up, and soon she was rejoicing in 
a newly found glory. “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavily laden 
and I will give you rest. Let not your 
hearts be troubled. Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” The heart may 
be torn and troubles like billows roll 
over our spirits, but there is no one 
like unto Jesus. He can bring rejoic- 
ing out of the shadows. In the coming 
and the call of Jesus I see one more 
great motive. He is striving to bring 
us face to face with a great task in 
life. Mary and Martha had to resume 
their duties in caring for Lazarus and 
Lazarus had to begin providing for the 





home. It was a life task, but it was 
pleasant employ. Jesus has come and 
he is calling for us, not only to save 
us from sin, not only to comfort our 
hearts when they are broken, but to 
call us to a great task of service. “If 
any man will come after me let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” He is saying to 
each of us today—‘“Look on the fields 
for they are white already unto har- 
vest.” We are saved that we may 
serve and then we are kept saved in 
service. 

What attitude should we assume to- 
ward the coming and the call of Jesus? 
There is none better than the example 
of Mary. Jesus had come to her. No 
one could take his place. To her he 
was all and in all. She arose and 
rushed to him. She found him to be 
the Lord of the living and the dead, 
and no wonder that we find her always 
at his feet, learning of him, weeping 
her sad bosom empty in supplication 
and worshiping him as the Lord of her 
life. “The Master is come and calleth 
for thee,” and we should answer his 
coming and his call by rushing to him 
as the One who is all and in all, and 
then take our place at his feet to learn 
of him, to make known to HIM the 
burden of our hearts and to worship 
him in perfect love and devotion. 


How I Met a Critical Situation 
By Our Readers 





+ 


Church Management would 
like to know how you were victor- 
ious in a critical situation. We 
will send a copy of HOW TO 
MAKE THE CHURCH GO to 
the author of each letter used in 
this department. Or if you have 
that book tell us and we 
select another for you. 





2. 


Let Him Find Out for Himself 


HERE lived a man across the 

street from a church, whose mem- 

bers he despised. Many told me, 
as its pastor, if I ever visited him I 
would never visit him again. 
no minister ever had. This was a chal- 
lenge. I watched opportunity. During 
Sunday school his house took fire. I 
took my pail and assisted in quenching 
the fire. I left my pail. When its own- 
er could not be found elsewhere, he 
asked me if it was mine. The result 
was an invitation to visit him. We re- 
sponded and were cordially received, 
and were invited back again. 

All went well until water backed into 
his cellar, which he said was caused by 
a policeman, who was a member of our 
church, putting a tile across the street 
in such way as to cause the water to 
back. He jumped some of the official 








At least. 


board about it and they brought it up 
at the next meeting. 

At the meeting of the board on Mon- 
day evening this policeman, who was 
not a member of the board, was in- 
vited in to explain how the tile was laid. 
All the discussion was not in sympathy 
with the accuser. The board voted 
unanimously to leave the tile as it was. 
When the accuser heard the action of 
the board, he had a grouch toward the 
entire board. 

After thinking the matter over I told 
some of the board that Mr. A. surely 
felt that the tiling from the church was 
the cause of his difficulty. I suggested 
that some one talk the matter over with 
him. They suggested that I do it, inas- 
much, as he would not speak to any of 
them. I told them I would be very glad 
to do it if they thought I was the one 
to do it. 

Later I went over, asked him to ex- 
plain the tile system, and if there was 
reason for adjustment I would try to 
effect a change. He explained why the 
water backed in his cellar, and why the 
church tiling was responsible for it. He 
further said he would help dig this til- 
ing up and replace it without cost. So 
I told him I would take the matter up 
with my board and report to him later. 
He seemed pleased. 

Then I brought the matter before 
the board. I explained that our tiling 
might not be the cause of his difficulty, 
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but I was convinced he thought it was, 
else he would not be willing to work 
three days gratis. The church should 
be willing to fo farther than an outsider 
to right things. To this the entire 
board agreed. The tiling was dug up, 
yet it did not stop the difficulty, but we 
won his friendship for the church. 
Friendship was re-established between 
him and his neighbor, who had long 
been enemies. I officiated at the wed- 
ding of his only daughter. Ten dollars 
in gold was paid by him and my wife 
and myself ate wedding dinner with 
them—Indiana. 





The Saving Passion 


OME ONE complained to me that 
G three doors from where I lived, a 

very questionable house was situ- 
ated. I felt indignant and thought to 
go after the operator with a sledge 
hammer, but another thought occurred 
to me. I had just finished a series of 
meetings during which a former mayor 
and politician had done the preaching. 
He made one statement that clung to 
me. During his public career, prior to 
his conversion, he had had many a re- 
former and minister come to him with 
knocks and complaints. He acknowl- 
edged that they were justified, but in 
all the number not one ever spoke to 
him about his soul. Strange to say, 
one day an evangelist came to town, 
called upon him, had no complaint, but 
took occasion to speak to him about 
his soul and pressed the matter of a 
decision upon him. He was converted, 
and himself became a preacher, and is 
now doing evangelistic work. With 
that thought in mind, I searched for 
friends of the one I thought to van- 
quish, and indirectly invited him to my 
Bible class. He came. I saw him, and 
preached the Gospel to him. I was 
called upon some ten years ago to per- 
form a marriage ceremony in a part 
of the city I did not care to go in 
alone. I took one of my church officers 
with me, Three days after the cere- 
mony the woman gave birth to a child. 
After I had made the pronouncement 
“Husband and wife” she whispered in 
my ears, “As long as I live I’ll curse 
the dance hall.” I brought in the re- 
mark with telling effect. My offending 
friend continued to come, and one day 
[ was surprised to have him call and 
was rejoiced to have him inform me 
that he was interested in his soul, and 
inquired the way of salvation. He was 
in earnest, made his confession and we 
united in prayer. He told me his life 
story without reserve. He had an in- 
terest in a very questionable hotel. I 
told him if he really wanted to be a 
Christian, he would have to part with 
it, and with every other questionable 
thing. Two days later he came again 
and showed me papers binding the sale 
of the property. The following Sunday 
we took a special collection, he sub- 
scribed a hundred dollars, and the next 
day his check came for the amount. 
I do not recall a single meeting since 
without his presence. My problem is 
solved and I gained my brother. He is 
a very valued friend, and can’t say 
enough good things about me to his for- 
mer friends and pals. The Gospel did 
it. That is enough. It stimulated me 
to try the Gospel on others. I have lost 
interest in mooted questions of the- 
ology, but have trebled my interest and 


joy in trying to save men, and now I 
am wondering how I could ever have 
allowed a single week to pass by with- 
out saying to others as I did to him, 
“You need to be a Christian.”—Ten- 
nessee. 





Getting Heat in the Parsonage 


Y first pastorate was in a village 
M in southern New Hampshire. 

There was a nine-room house 
consisting of a _ kitchen, without 
any cellar under it and extremely cold 
in winter, a dining room that would not 
heat from the excellent furnace, thus 
being of no use during the cold months; 
two living rooms, making one too many. 
Our first winter there we suffered in- 
tensely from the cold kitchen, and the 
inconvenience of the dining room hav- 
ing to be closed, shutting off the rest 
of the house from the kitchen. 


It was my desire to make the dining 
room into a kitchen, the first living 
room into a dining room, To do this it 
was necessary to gain the consent of 
the property committee, a man and two 
influential women. They were opposed 
to the proposition. It had been that 
way for years. Other pastors had got 
along with it. It would cost too much. 
One day I called in the chairman of the 
committee and went over the whole pro- 
posed change. I ended by saying, “Give 
me twenty-five dollars for material and 
I will do the work, plumbing and all.” 
“What are you going to do with the 
other ten?” was his answer. “You 
win.” “Get the consent of the others.” 


Mrs. French was spending the winter 
in a nearby city. One stormy night 
she came up to an important business 
meeting, and was invited to spend the 
night at the parsonage. The next morn- 
ing Mrs. French sat down to breakfast 
in a comfortable living room where she 
could look out on one of the most beau- 
tiful parks in the state. She could 
look down the tree-lined main street, 
and up one of the other principal 
streets. It was a beautiful morning, 
the sun making the freshly fallen snow 
flash and sparkle like diamonds. “What 
a beautiful dining room this would 
make,” she involuntarily exclaimed. 
Then she added as an after thought, 
“Of course it is out of the question.” 
Then I led her out into the eold dining 
room with the register wide open and 
emitting only cold air, pointed out the 
frosted windows, took her into the 
kitchen, called her attention to the fact 
that even with a hot fire in the range 
the room was cold and disagreeable. 
Finally I explained how at a very lit- 
tle cost the house could be made very 
comfortable. Thus I won her consent. 

One afternoon I called on the third 
member of the committee with the de- 
termination of presenting my plan, She 
asked for my wife. “She is suffering 
from rheumatism caused from the ex- 
treme cold of the kitchen. We simply 
won’t stand it another winter. You 
know we would like to change things 
over.” I then explained the details of 
my plan, emphasizing the slight cost 
and the added comfort and. convenience. 
To my surprise she readily consented. 
I had won.—Massachusetts. 


Some Out-of-Door Sermons 


From the Psalms 


I. 
THE HILLS 


WILL iift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help. 
Psalms 121:1. 

Intro: The hills have always fought 
on the side of human liberty. They 
have been the friends of patriots. Pio- 
neers of freedom, Alfred, Wallace, Gari- 
baldi, Washington, have profited by 
their help. The great commercial na- 
tions of the world may have been the 
nations of the plains but the liberty 
giving nations have been nations of the 
hills. 

I. Hills in Jewish history: The gen- 
eral truth holds as is illustrated in the 
division of the land between Abraham 
and Lot. In captivity the Jews looked 
longingly back to the life in the hills 
when they did not have the luxuries of 
the later civilization but when they had 
a national spiritual life. 

God had spoken from the hills. It 
was on the mountain that the decalogue 
was given. Solomon built his temple 
on a hill. Certain Jews never trans- 
ferred their religious affection from the 
hill top to the temple. 

II. Hills in the New Testament: The 


greatest recorded sermon of Jesus is 
the Sermon of the Mount. The trans- 
figuration took place on the hill top. The 
master was betrayed on the Mount of 
Olives and crucified on Mount Calvary. 

III. Spiritual Traits of the Hills. 

(a) They stand for permanency. 
Micah rightfully calls upon them to 
witness between God and his people. 
They can tell which party has proven 
fickle in its contract. 

(b) The hills are not easily moved 
by the events which transpire at their 
feet. They stand majestic through days 
of war and peace. They are symbolic 
of spiritual peace in days of social un- 
rest. 

Con: Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face 
is a spiritual lesson from the hills. 


HH 
GOD SEEN IN NATURE 

The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. Psalms 19: 1. 

Intro: The psalmist is a true poet. 
He sees sermons in stones, books in 
running brooks and good in every 
thing, He understands the message of 
the birds and the illumination of the 
stars. 
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I. Though much of the mystery 
which has surrounded certain natural 
manifestations has dissapeared, men 
have always and still do see God in the 
things of nature. 

“My heart leaps up when I behold, 

A rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when my life began. 

So is it now, I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die.” —Wordsworth. 

II. Men find God in nature today 
not because of the mystery of nature 
but because of the intricacy of con- 
struction. 

A single atom of hydrogen has 800 
component parts. 

The head of the ant is perhaps the 
most marvelous speck of matter in the 
universe. 

The earth worm is a simple creature 
yet it has a marvelous nervous con- 


struction. Without eyes it sees; with- 
out ears, it hears; and without a nose, 
is smells. There are 50,000 to 500,000 


of them to a square inch. Their indus- 
try makes fertile soil and thus vegeta- 
tion is possible. 

The heavenly bodies offer a sermon 
in themselves. Scientists place the age 
of the earth at as much as 861,000,000 
years. Its geological growth has not 
been like a kaleidoscope but orderly 
each age dove tailing into the next. 

III. Nature worship and God wor- 
ship: We have those who substitute na- 
ture worship for worship in a church. 
They like to spend the sabbath in the 
fields and woods. The historic argu- 
ment is against the moral value of such 
worship. Cliff dwellers have not proven 
more moral than the urban population. 
The farmers of America haven’t a 
monopoly on the religion of the nation. 

The love of nature should be a help 
to the worship of God. The worship of 
God should lead one to appreciate the 
greatness of the universe. 

Con: From nature worship to de- 
votion. 

“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with sin and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to 
Him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with sin and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him 
last, 

From under the trees they drew Him 
last: 

*Twas on a tree they slew Him last 

When out of the woods He came.” 

—Lanier. 





Ill 
THE BLESSED MAN 


He shall be like a tree planted by rivers 
of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit in its 
season, 

Whose leaf also, shall not wither; 

And what-so-ever he doeth shall pros- 
per.—Psalms 1:3. 


Intro. It makes a difference where 
a tree is planted. Vegetation flourishes 
where there is fertile soil and water. 
The Christian life is to be like such 
vegetation. 

I. The Christian life is a healthy 
life. It has been called the beautiful 
life. Its beauty is sacrificed for just 
one thing. That is strength. There is 
a beauty in strength. But when the 
issue comes in the Christian’s life the 
beauty may be sacrificed for right- 
eousness. The sacrifice makes strength. 

We really do not need more time for 
Heaven and less for earth. We need 
consecration to draw from the re- 
sources of Heaven to redeem the earth. 
We need the spirit of the Juggler of 
Touraine. 


“ ‘Lady’, he cried, ‘look I entreat: 

I worship thee with fingers, and body, 
and feet’. 

And they heard him cry at Our Lady’s 
shrine: 

‘All that I am Madame, all is Thine. 

Again I come with spangle and ball 

To lay at your alter, my little, my all’.” 


Sunday worship should mean the 
drawing from the rivers of water to 
produce fruit during the week. 

II. It is then a productive life. It 
brings forth fruit. It is not the fruits 
one gets that makes him a Christian. 
It is the fruit one produces for the 
world. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Happiness is a by-product of a pro- 
ductive life. Many people are failing 
to find happiness because they are mak- 
ing it the main objective of the life. It 
comes only as a by product. Let one 
learn to serve and happiness and sat- 
isfaction will be the reward. 

III. It is a fadeless life. It draws 
its strength from unseen forces. “I 
have bread that ye know not of.” It 
is not necessary to be constantly car- 
rying the sprinkling can of flattery 
and sophistry to a life that is drawing 
from the rivers of water. 

The fadeless life does not seek a 
false optimism. It is strong enough to 
face facts. Old age has no terrors for 
it. It is a life of love, sympathy, won- 
der, hope. 

Con: The contrast between’ the 
warped life caused by insufficient 
nourishment and the healthy life whose 
leaf does not wither and what-so-ever 
he doeth shall prosper. 






Organizing the Revival 





(Continued from Page 479) 


ful. Solos, quartets, and special music 
are needed. Congregational singing is 
an asset. All these matters will be in 
their charge. Let every song, special 
and otherwise, carry a Gospel mes- 
sage. The revival is no place to dis- 
play musical talent. Through the 
songs, the work, the prayer, and the 
sermon the whole aim is to reach 
souls, 

The Finance Committee will take care 
of all expense and raise the necessary 
funds. The Transportation Committee 
will provide ways for the shut-ins to 
ride to the services, and will send for 
those at a distance whom it is espe- 
cially desired to reach. The ushers 
will seat the congregation wisely, count 
its numbers, and stand ready for any 
suggestions from the corps of workers. 

When the revival organization is per- 
fected and the plans carefully made, 
hold fast to it without wavering. There 
is sure to be some criticism and some 
suggestions of change. They may come 
from a prominent layman who knows 
much more about business than he does 
church work, who may not even read 
his church paper. If the revival leaders 
show indecision, the lack of conviction 
and sincerity it will do much to defeat 
the best of plans. Fix upon the goal, 
choose the road to it, look steadily 
ahead and keep to the middle of the 
road, driving with all the powers of the 
soul. However, let there never be the 
slightest bit of temper, of recklessness, 
or stubbornness. Listen kindly, con- 
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INCREASE YOUR COLLECTIONS 
by using our i 
SPECIAL DESIGN DONATION CARDS 
The proof is in what the users say. 


“T used your Lenten Card and it almost 
doubled my Lenten offering.” 


“They worked wonderfully ; 
folks are pleased.” 

“The cards were a huge success returning 
close to $100 for the investment of $9.50.” 
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DO YOU USE 


ILLUSTRATIONS? 


Your Library is not complete if 
you do not have a copy of 3000 
Practical Illustrations in Religion 
and Morals by Rev. J. H. Bomber- 
ger, D. D. 

Completely classified and indexed. 
Large 8 vo., about 500 pages; 
Buckram binding; prepaid, $2.50. 


Central Publishing House 


2969-75 W. 25th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 











sider patiently, smile always, be gra- 
cious, but stand firm, 

Revivals have been in disrepute 
among some because to have been, 
in some cases, nothing more than an 
annual house cleaning. Therefore, let 
every plan be made to conserve the re- 
sults. Let the church deepen all good 
impressions, carefully attend the new 
converts, and initiate steps to do all the 
unfinished work of the revival, and 
make its results permanent. 

Never let a revival continue too long, 
nor let it stop too soon. On the one 
hand it can become a bore, wane and 
be a sort of failure, only endured by 
courtesy; on the other it may stop just 
as the harvest is ripe and before it is 
garnered. The average time is two 
weeks. Some instances it ought to be 
longer, and in some it might be well 
shortened. Hardly anything will be 
done save in very rare instances, under 
ten days. 

There are instances where the pastor 
ought to be the revival preacher. He 
has a grip on his folks, knows their 
needs, and can reach them better than 
anyone else at times: In such a case 
he will be able to project his ministry 
along exceedingly helpful lines so that 
the revival effectiveness will continue 
long after its close. Sometimes it is 
well to invite a neighboring pastor, 








PICTURE SERMONS—A NEW 
SERVICE 


The minister has often wished that 
he had the ability and the money to put 
many of his ideas into cartoons which 
will catch the eye. Many who will not 
read an announcement or listen to a 
sermon will see the point in a well pre- 
pared cartoon. It is for such ministers 
that we are establishing this new serv- 
ice. Our artist has worked a sermon in 
a picture. If this is the kind of sermon 
you would like to preach we will sell 
you the cut. This is a service for sub- 
scribers only and is furnished at prac- 
tically the cost price. If you have any 
ideas which will help the artist in pre- 
paring these send them in to us. We 
want to make this one of the most 


since he has the viewpoint of a pastor. 
In such instances the needs of the 
church will be those needing practical 
remedies. There are cases where the 
services of an evangelist are needed. 
The evangelist has the power of high 
tension service that breaks up certain 
hard places. His viewpoint is likely 
to be that of the wholly spiritual. Any 
preacher will have his strong points 
and special gifts. These should be fitted 
to the needs of the church in the choice 
of the revival preacher. 

In this nation where more than 60% 
of the people are non-members, let 
every revival plan to tie its converts 
to the church. The revival not only 
should tone up the spiritual life of the 
church and community, and save the 
lost, but it should bring a number into 
church membership. 





Lectures on Liberal Christianity 





Dr. William P. Merrill of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of New York has 
recently given the following lectures 
under the general head of Liberal 


Christianity. 

“Liberal Christianity; Its Outward 
Marks.” 

“Liberal Christianity; Its Inward 
Spirit.” 

“Liberal Christianity; Contrasted 


with Other Types.” 


“Liberal Christianity and the New 
Testament.” 


“Liberal Christianity; the Religious 
Hope of the World.” 





Boredom is a symptom of hardening 
of the mind—The Bishop of Ply- 
mouth. 








MINISTERS! 


Give the Members of Your Church 
an Opportunity to Buy the 


New Indexed Bible 


Rev. L. H. Steele, of wc 
Kechi, Kan. , says: 
“The New Indexed : 
Bible is the most 
wonderful Bible ever t, 
printed. It is the 
greatest Book to sell 
on earth. I have been 
selling goods for 25 
years and 
I have 
never ex- 


per ienced a 
such sales. You can sell every family a Bible 


if they have the money. I have made over 
one hundred dollars a week and attended to 
prayer services and to preaching services 
each day. To sell Bibles, see the people, 
that’s all. People say it is a Godsend. It is 
a great privilege and a pleasure to call on 
people with such a book. 

Scores of ministers are adding from $25.00 
to $50.00 per week to their incomes selling 
the NEW INDEXED BIBLE during spare 
time. 

Catalogue and full particulars sent on re- 
quest. Sample Bibles supplied at wholesale 
price. 


Buxton-Westerman Co. 


21 W. Elm Street 
Chicago, IIl. 












Dept. 53 




















“There is only one real failure in life 
possible, and that is not to be true to 
the best one knows.’”—Canon Farrar. 





If fate passes us a lemon, let’s ac- 
cept it and start a lemonade stand.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 





IS YOUR CAR CONSECRATED TO GOD? 





rn on in with us; 
We're just on our 
way to Church too, 
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Sermons 

Preachographs, by M. S. Rice. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 212 pages, $1.50). We 
were glad of the opportunity to read 
this volume of sermonettes by the De- 
troit minister who preferred the parish 
to becoming a bishop of the church. And 
we were not disappointed in the reading 
of them. The volume consists of ser- 
mons which have been reduced in size 
by editing to comply with the require- 
ments for newspaper syndicating. The 
editing has been very well done so that 
each of the brief sermons is thought- 
provoking and gives one a good idea of 
the complete sermon. A man who can 
preach these sermons Sunday after 
Sunday belongs in the parish. They 
show a prophetic vision, a sensitiveness 
to present-day social conditions, and are 
replete with illustrations taken from 
life as it is lived today. It is a worth- 
while volume.—W. H. L. 


* * * 


Sermons on New Testament Charac- 
ters, by Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. (The 
George H. Doran Co., $1.60). One gains 
a valuable insight into the characters of 
John the Baptist, the Poor Widow, the 
Laodicean Churchmen, Luke, Mark, 
Peter, Paul, and others of Dr. Chappell 
writes, or rather preaches. The spoken 
style is retained throughout, and is sim- 
ple, direct, and forceful. Short pithy 
sentences grip the reader’s attention 
and make the sermons easy reading. 
The author has the habit of repeating 
a thought, differently clothed, in suc- 
cessive, short graphic sentences. The 
treatment is popular and well adapted 
to Sunday evening services in a city 
church. The sermons will help young 
and old in living the Christian life, to 
which Dr. Chappell constantly seeks to 
win them. A wholesome moral and 
evangelical appeal characterizes the 
messages. There is a refreshing lack 
of theological cant and controversy. 
The book will be valuable to preachers 
for its illustrations, suggestive treat- 
ment of problems of everyday living, 
and its suggestions for biographical 
sermons.—K. R. C. 

* 4% * 


“Sentence Sermons,” by Roy L. 
Smith. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 188 
pages, $1.50). We have been reading 
these “Sentence Sermons” and find that 
they express, without exception, a view 
of life that makes wholesome and 
stimulating reading. There are over 
five hundred of them in the volume, all 
of which had previously been published 
in daily newspapers all over the coun- 
try. Each sermon begins with a few 


key words which are followed by seven ° 


lines. They combine shrewd common- 
sense, sound thinking and _ spiritual 
stimulus. The wealth of vital wisdom 
and noble thinking that the author suc- 
ceeds in condensing in these sentences 





BOOK BROAD 
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e Write 

is indeed remarkable. Each “sermon” 

is brief, compact, to the point and yet 

bursting with thought. The minister 

can get many suggestions for sermons 
B. 


from them.—P. F. 
* * * 


“The Peril of Power,” by Rev. Hen- 
ry Howard. (George H. Doran Co., 258 
pages, $2 net). The author of this 
volume of sermons is the eminent and 
widely-known preacher in the Aus- 
tralian Methodist Church. The least 
convincing of fhe seventeen sermons is 
the first from which the book takes its 
title. We wish the author had put the 
sermon on “The Peril of Power” in the 
center or at the end of the volume. It 
breaths too much of the psychology of 
the late war. The reader, however, 
will be rewarded if he reads beyond 
this sermon. The best in the series is 
probably the one on “The Solvent of 
Doubt.” We found the concluding 
paragraph in this latter sermon most 
moving. The sermons as a whole indi- 
cate a delightful clarity of thought and 
lucidity of expression. They are easy 
reading though by no means shallow or 
superficial. The vocabulary is unthe- 
ological and modern; somewhat lacking 
in the picturesque. The appeal is chief- 
ly to personal morality. The author 
flashes the light of the spiritual world 
on many of the personal and a few of 
the social problems of the hour. Not 
only does he state what our modern 
failings are but he seeks to point the 
way to better thinking and better liv- 
ing.—P. F. B. 

* * * 

The Old Gospel at the Heart of the 
Metropolis, by Rev. John Roach Stra- 
ton, D.D. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 298 pages, $2.00). This volume 
of stenographically reported sermons 
are selected by Rev. Straton because 
of their significant helpfulness in sav- 
ing souls. He has selected these from 
many sermons that were preached in 
Calvary Baptist Church, of which he 
has been the pastor for the last seven 
years and which church today has the 
largest annual addition to its church 
membership of all the churches on Man- 
hattan. Calvary Baptist Church is 
strategically located in the very center 
of Manhattan. Dr. Straton in addition 
to his preaching here has spoken many 
times from his open air pulpit in all 
parts of the city. Photos of both his 
pulpits appear in this volume. The con- 
cluding chapter of the book is a para- 
graph reprinted from Revell’s “Great 
Preachers as Seen by a Journalist” in 
which William G. Shepherd character- 
izes Dr. Straton as “An Old Time Re- 
ligionist.” Dr. Straton’s sermon sub- 
jects include such as “The Modern Need 
of a Great God,” “How the Fishermen 
Captured Rome,” “What’s Wrong With 
the World,” “The World’s Biggest and 
Best Business,” etc.—R. W. A. 
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“The Bridge Builders,” by Richard 
Braunstein. (The Abingdon Press, 
$1.00). Here is a group of brief, 
stimulating, edifying sermons. The gen- 
eral drift is constructive in the best and 
noblest sense, and one feels the in- 
creased emphasis of personal obligation 
as he reads these discourses and medi- 
tates upon them. “The true Christian 
is a builder,” says the preacher, “not 
only for his own age, but for posterity” ; 
and “every earnest Christian, every 
good man and woman is a bridge build- 
er’—and this idea he develops in a fine 
fashion that puts upon the reader the 
pressure of responsibility for doing his 
part in the work of the world as a co- 
laborer with Jesus Christ, the Master 
Builder. 





Devotional 


The Wonder of Life, by Joel Blau. 
(The Macmillan Co., 229 pages, $2.00). 
The book comes to me like a cool, in- 
vigorating breeze on a hot, sultry day. 
It delighted me, it charmed me. 
don’t often enthuse over books, there 
are sO many commonplace ones, but 
this book is different.. There are many 
passages of sheer poetical beauty. And 
every page stimulates with suggestive 
ideas. There are fifty-one chapters of 
about four pages each. These chapters 
have some unusual captions, for exam- 
ple, “Red out of Red,” “Life, Surgent 
and Resurgent,” “The Over-Worth,” 
“Ashes of Burnt Devotions,” “The God 
Who Hides His Face.” In the foreword, 
the author says: “And because my 
strange mystic heritage, my desert- 
born soul and desert-bred blood, I know 
to be among these primal world-creat- 
ing forces too, therefore the Jew in me 
speaks here viewing this world—not 
tribal, but as wide as the spread of the 
heavens overhead.” For the minister 
who is running a little dry, like the 
river in late summer, this book will 
swell the stream of sermonic inspira- 
tion.—P. H. Y. 

..*%' 2 

“To Be Near Unto God,” a Series of 
One Hundred and Ten Meditations, by 
Abraham Kuyper, D. D., LL. D., late 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 
Translated from the Dutch by John H. 
de Vries, D.D. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 679 pages, $3.00). Here is 
a new and inspiring devotional book, to 
which every minister should have ac- 
cess. The reviewer has been using it 
for several days in connection with his 
morning quiet hour. Each of the medi- 
tations clusters about a text of Script- 
ure, a very large number of them from 
the psalms, but we are given real medi- 
tations and not sermons. Here are a 
few of the passages the reviewer has 
marked: “If your godliness shall be of 
the true and genuine type it must be a 
golden thread that maintains its glis- 
tening brightness throughout your 
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whole life.” “He who now with his 
prayers still stands before a heaven of 
brass has nothing to attribute this to 
save his own unbelief and his own un- 
spirituality.” “The heart of God is so 
wide of conception that nothing es- 
tranges you from that Father-heart but 
your own narrow-heartedness.” “Your 
own holy experiences in your endeavor 
to be near unto your God are by no 
means always of like nature.” The re- 
viewer has been gathering together de- 
votional books such as “The Confessions 
of St. Augustine”; Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Holy Living and Dying”; Law’s “Seri- 
ous Call to a Devout Life”; John Wool- 
man’s “Journal,” and Thomas a Kem- 
pis; and he is persuaded that this newly 
published book of meditations by Dr. 
Kuyper belongs in the same class, It 
is more diffuse than the A Kempis; less 
personal than “The Confessions” or 
Woolman’s “Journal,” but it is without 
doubt a great book of enduring worth. 
The reviewer does not wish to pose as 
a prophet, but he has not come into con- 
tact with a book in years which seems 
so likely to be permanently recognized 
as a devotional classic. The impression 
the meditations make is the more won- 
derful when it is remembered that they 
come from a statesman and man of 
affairs.—J. E. R. 


Church School 

Psychology For Bible Teachers, by 
Edward Aldridge Annett. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 241 pages, $1.50). The 
editors call attention to the fact that 
this book has not been written for pro- 
fessional psygchologists or for those 
who wish to be rated on their plane. It 
aims at helping the average adviser and 
guide of young life to undertake the 
task with judgment and with reasonable 
promise of efficiency. The psychological 
laws governing the development of hu- 
man personality are presented without 
technical terminology. The book is es- 
pecially adapted for Sunday school 
teachers, parents, and religious edu- 
cators. The author has spent fifteen 
years in India as the director of teach- 
er-training for the World’s Sunday 
School Association. There are eighteen 
chapters in the book with the following 
titles: Mind and Body; The Beginnings 
of Mind; The Association of Ideas; The 
Memory; The Imagination; The In- 
stincts; The Subconscious and Uncon- 
scious; Suggestions and Autosugges- 
tion; Heridity; Habit; The Intelligence; 
The Heart and Feelings; Motive and 
Ideal; The Will; Conscience; Conver- 
sion; Character; Home Training. The 
appendix contains general reference 
literature for further study, reference 
literature for each chapter, questions 
for review, and subjects for research 
and discussion.—P. H. Y. 


Youth 


“ World Cruise Among Boys of Other 
Lands,” by Dougal E. Young. (Associa- 
tion Press, 75 cents). The aim of this 
course of lessons is to acquaint boys of 
the “teen” age with the conditions un- 
der which the boys of the world are 
living, and to develop in them a world 
outlook. It was originally prepared for 
clubs in the Central Boys’ Division of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Rochester, New 
York, and most successfully used there 
during the fall and winter of 1920-21. 
The fourteen regions “visited” include 
England, Germany, France, Austria, 








Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, Armenia, Po- 
land, India, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, the countries of South America, 
and Mexico. Each study opens with a 
historical sketch of the country to give 
the necessary background, followed by 
brief biographies of outstanding nation- 
al figures, and a section describing the 
distinctive characteristics of the boy- 
hood of that country. This is followed 
by questions for discussion, and a list 
of projects to carry out between meet- 
ings. Leaders of boys’ groups will 
welcome this course for usg in club 
meetings.—P. F. B. 





The Bible 


The Beauty of the New Testament, 
by Burris A. Jenkins, D. D. (George 
H. Doran Co., 240 pages, $1.60 net). 
The author is a former editor of the 
Kansas City Post and he has brought 
his gifts of literary interpretation and 
artistic expression to a presentation of 
the charm and beauty of the New Tes- 
tament. Dr. Jenkins writes in the hope 
“of stimulating reading and apprecia- 
tion of the books contained in the col- 
lection called the New Testament.” In 
fact he has evidently hoped that his 
book might be used as a text-book for 
classes in Biblical literature, a purpose 
for which it is well adapted. Four ma- 
jor parts are found in Dr. Jenkins book, 
the first entitled “Jesus in the Gospels”; 
the second, “The Church in the Acts”; 
the third, “Paul and His World Evan- 
gel’; the fourth, “Leading on to Reve- 
lation” in which Hebrews, the Apoca- 
lypse and the shorter New Testament 
Epistles are considered. “Just as art is 
beauty in expression,” begins the first 
chapter, “so religion is beauty resident 
within the soul. Art, then, while not 
identical with religion, is the handmaid- 
en of it. To speak beautifully, write, 
sing, paint. carve, or build beautifully 
is'to put religion into visible form. To 
live beautifully is naturally the finest 
of all the arts: for it is to put religion 
into flesh and blood, the most readable, 
even if the most perishable of docu- 
ments.” Ministers need books like this 
to give them fresh glimpses of the 
meaning and worth of the book upon 
which their work so largely depends.— 
J. E.R. 





Missions 

The Foreign Student in America, by 
Committees on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students, of Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A. (Association Press, 
cloth, 6x9, 360 pages, $1.75). A book 
with a purpose. Full of meat and in- 
spiration as well as information for 
every man or woman who would know 
the inside truths of the peoples of other 
countries. This book shows up the 
double life we, as a so-called Christian 
nation, live. It explains some of the 
reasons for the many misunderstand- 
ings among nations. It gives a concise 
history of the foreign student. It is not 
a dry book as perhaps its title would 
indicate for many people. It is a most 
interesting helpful book. This reader 
has marked something on nearly every 
page which he wants to re-read and 
use for its suggestiveness in making 
conditions better in this our nation. 
Get this book at any cost for your sum- 
mer reading. You will be pleased for 
having such a wonderful amount of in- 
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Psychology 


of Leadership 





Henry Edward Tralle 


Not a talk about ‘leadership, 
but an inspiration tu leadership. 


The message of the book is 


WAKE UP IN THE HEAD 


and it prescribes some effective 


head tonics. 


“T have had the privilege of present- 
ing the subject of psychology to 
nearly three thousand students, and 
I have found that one of the sub- 
jects in which they are most vitally 
interested is the subject of person- 
ality. In consequence I have looked 
up all the books I could find on the 
subject, but no other one is the equal, 
in my judgment, of Dr. Tralle’s 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP. I 
could wish that every ambitious 
young man or woman, inside or out- 
side of college, could have a chance 
to read this grippingly interesting 
book. Its analysis is keen, its psy- 
chology wholesome and helpful, and 
its literary style is compellingly en- 
gaging.” 


What professor E. Morris Fergus- 
of Religious 


Department 


Boston University, 


“Vividly, quaintly, in every-day lan- 
guage, and well in line with the best 
psychological thinking of the day, 
Dr. Tralle here drives searchingly 
home to the easy-going reader the 
ways and means of personal leader- 
ship power. It is a snappy book, 
with a message to young folks of 
how they may win, and to older ones 
who want to learn what they can yet 
do to acquire the arts and powers 
of a forceful individuality.” 


PRICE $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


the average man to 
realize on the unutilized three- 
fourths of himself, and shows him 
how he may do this through a 
progressive developing of his per- 
sonality and the achieving of sat- 
isfying success in life. 
What Professor F. M. Gregg, De- 
partment of Psychology, Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan University, thinks of 
the book: 
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Some of the Most Important 
RECENT BOOKS 
ON EVOLUTION 


Man and the Attainment 
of immortality 


JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Professor Natural Science, New College, 
Edinburgh. 

A convincing book which presents the best scien- 
tific thought on the subject of evolution. A complete 
study of man from his animal ancestry to his vision 
of God. 





32 Illustrations. 


The Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of Nature 


eee. JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. 
RSE. 


Net, $2.25 


An earlier book by this author which helps the 
individual to adjust himself to modern scientific 
beliefs. It will do for this day what Henry Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’’ did 
for his. 


Net, $2.25 


Religion and Biology 


ERNEST E. UNWIN, M.Sc., Head Master and 
Science Master, Leighton Park, Reading. 


A biological study of the nature of man. His 
relation to the ape is shown by a comparison of the 
bodies. Then his spiritual birth is discussed. Schol- 
arly and reverent. 


Net, $2.00 


. 
Evolution and Redemp- 
tion 
REV. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 

Dr. Gardner is interested more in the culture of the 
Christ life than he is in the debate about man and 
the monkey. A fine example of how scientific thought 
may be used in the preaching of the Gospel. 


Net, $1.60 


The Paths That Lead to 
God 


WILBUR FISK TILLETT, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Dean Tillett thinks that John Wesley might have 
been an evolutionist had he lived in our day. The 
chapter on Evolution and God is a splendid defense 
of the man who believes in God and evolution. 


Net, $4.00 


Scientific Christian 
Thinking 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON, Ph.D., D.D. 


The author beiieves thet the evolutionary process 
may be God's method of carrying forward his crea- 
tion program, but insists that the Bible and fact 
both point to epochal creative acts, especially in the 


creation of man. 
Net, $1.25 


Evolution at the Bar 
PHILIP MAURO. 

With the skill of the jurist he arraigns the argu- 
ments of evolutionists et the bar of truth and con 
victs them of dishonesty. This is no half-way book. 
It recognizes no compromise, 

Net, 75 cts. 


Contending for the 
Faith 


REV. LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D., Hamma 

Divinity School. 

An able defense of orthodoxy. If evolution was 
God’s way in the past it certainly is not today. 
This book makes the simple Bible story of creation 
the most reasonable. 


seem, after all, 


|DORAN 
BOOKS 


“We guarantee our advertisements.” 


Net, $2.00 





Religious Book Store 
DORAN COMPANY 
New York 


At Your 
GEORGE H. 
244 Madison Averue 


spiration and real every-day useful in- 
formation brought to your attention. 
The chapter on constructive sugges- 
tions alone is worth many times the 
cost of the book. If you buy no other 
book for your summer reading buy this 
one. “A book giving the facts about 
the present migration of students from 
105 countries to American colleges 
with an interpretation of the facts for 
educators, ministers, and all others 
wishing to know what the 10,000 stu- 
dents from other lands now in the 
United States may do for this country 
and for their homeland. And what we 
may do for our homeland as Ameri- 
cans.—J. W. Q. 





Historicai 


Stranger Than Fiction. A Short 
History of the Jews, by Lewis Browne. 
(The Macmillan Co., 377 pages, $2.50). 
We are still wondering just what the 
author was driving at when he wrote 
this book. Most books have a point of 
view. This one does not seem to have. 
It is not a Christian document. The old 
heroes of the Old Testament are not 
very highly considered by this author. 
David is a tyrant. Solomon could coin 
smart proverbs and coin riddles but he 
was cruel, thoughtless, and self-indul- 
gent. The chapter on Jesus treats him 
as Joshua of Nazareth, a young man of 
high ideals, but there is none of the 
glory of the Christ in the story. The 
book is hardly written from the Jewish 
point of view for it pictures the race 
as an unfortunate people destined to 
become wanderers on the face of the 
earth. They are held down by their 
priesthood, and betrayed by their own 
cowardice and stupidity. The average 
Christian is apt to pay a high tribute 
to the characteristics of certain Jewish 
leaders in Gentile worlds but this au- 
thor has not seen fit to do this. Of the 
glory of the modern movement of Zion- 
ism he knows nothing. It is a means 
and not an end. It belongs essentially 
to the priestly movement—“not a rea- 
son for living but a way to keep alive.” 
I think that probably the book does fur- 
nish a reliable outline history of the 
movements of the Jewish people. At 
the best it is an historical handbook. 
Historically it may be accurate but for 
the reader it is neither stimulating nor 
inspiring —W. H. L. 





Various Topics 


“Faith of Our Fathers,” by Dorothy 
Walworth Carman. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 311 pages, $2.00). This story of 
mingled pathos and laughter is of a 
young minister of the Methodist Church 
who was himself the son of a minister. 
It is intensely human and unites humor 
with deep feeling. No minister can 
fail to read it without the keenest en- 
joyment. Although the picture is some- 
what overdrawn in spots, he will find 
much of it that corresponds to reality 
in his own experience. The story de- 
picts the struggles, hopes and disap- 
pointments which come to the young 
minister—Hugh Wesley Bloom. He con- 
fronts the worldliness and political in- 
trigue of the church, and discovers that 
in order to keep the faith and be true 
to his Christian convictions, he must 
travel the way of Gethsemane as did his 
father before him. The sacrifice of 
ideals alone promise him brilliant suc- 
cess. After varied experience in large 


and influential churches and after un- 

happy experiences with annual confer- 

ences, he ends up in an obscure country 

parish. However he meets apparent de- 

feat—laughing and unafraid.—P. F. B. 
* 


Religious Experience, by R. H. Fish- 
er, D.D. The Baird Lecture for 1924. 
(George H. Doran Co., 315 pages, 
$2.50). This book is not a discussion 
of “The New Psychology.” It is in- 
terested rather in the phenomena of 
religious experience as they are il- 
lustrated in the lives of good men and 
women. The author is a little impa- 
tient with the results of some of the 
so-called psychological investigations of 
religious experience, though he recog- 
nizes that in many respects the teach- 
ing of the New Psychology is important 
and valuable. “The truth is,” he says, 
“that most people are skeptical about 
much of the teaching that is called the 
New Psychology and they are wholly 
certain that the most valuable parts 
of it are not new.” However, readers 
who are interested in the psychology 
of religious experience ought not to 
turn back because of a forbidding in- 
troduction. The book is full of the 
soundest psychology and most helpful 
in the discussion of much that every 
thoughtful person interested in “meg 
S. G. 


religious life thinks about.—R. 


Any book reviewed in these columns 
may be wvurchased from the Church- 
World Press. Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Ohio Cities War on Indecency 

Warren, Steubenville, Cleveland and 
other cities are now fighting vulgar 
periodicals. Women’s federations are 
enlisting the aid of responsible news 
dealers in suppressing magazines that 
reproduce salacious pictures under the 
guise of art, that print off-color jokes 
and suggestive illustrations. 
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THE PSYCHOLO 
OF PRAYER 


By KARL R. STOLZ 


A valuable study of prayer in the 
light of recent scientific discoveries 
in the field of psychology. 

Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
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Population of the United States Rises 
to 114,311,000 


The population of continental Unit- 
ed States reached a new total of 114,- 
311,000 on January 1, 1925, according 
to estimates made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. This 
figure compares with the Bureau’s es- 
timate of 112,684,000 on January 1, 
1924, and the census count of 105,711,_ 
000 in 1920. 


ahead of her on this coast as we have 
never dreamed of, if we preach the old 
gospel of our fathers, the gospel of a 
lifted cross and a ressurection Christ. 





I Am Twenty-five Cents 
“I am too small to buy a gallon of 
oil; I am too small to buy a good seat 
at a picture show; I am too small to 
buy a box of undetectable rouge; I am 
too small to buy a half-pound of candy; 
but when I go to church most people 


Billy Sunday Returns to Philadelphia 

During the first two weeks in June 
Billy Sunday will hold evangelistic 
services in Philadelphia, the scene of 
one of his greatest triumphs. The 
meetings will be under the auspices of 
the Pocket Testament league. It is ten 
years since Mr. Sunday made his cam- 
paign in the Pennsylvania city, and 
there will be some curiosity as to the 
response that he now obtains, in com- 
parison with that of the previous ef- 





The Atlantic Monthly 
Press 


Readers of books and 
magazines will be inter- 
ested by two new depart- 
ures of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. In _ the 
first place, the Press has 
entered into an agreement 
with Little, Brown and 
Company, the oldest book- 
publishing firm in Boston, 
for the promotion of com- 
mon interests. Hereafter, 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publications will be pub- 
lished and distributed un- 
der that name by Little, 
Brown and Company. 
Each organization will 
gain by the experience and 
prestige of the other. Sec- 
ondly, The Atlantic 
Monthly has purchased an 
interest in that long-es- 
tablished and nationally- 
known magazine for 
young people, The Youth’s 
Companion, which now 
takes its place in The At- 
lantic Monthly family, 
along with The House 
Beautiful and The Living 
Age. All this is news of 
importance in the publish- 
ing world 





Bob Shuler Receives 1076 
New Members 


Bob Shuler, in a letter 
to the Methodist Advo- 
cate, says that last year 
he took into the member- 
ship of The Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 
South, of Los Angeles 
1,076 new members, 236 
of them coming by confes- 
sion of faith. This is the 
only time in the history of 
that denomination when 
one thousand new mem- 
bers have been received by 
any one church in a single 
year. He gives the follow- 
ing explanation for the 
growth. 

It is happening because 
Trinity Methodist Church, 
South, is not advocating 
modernism, advancing the 
Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution, dealing in salva- 
tion by character, ques- 
tioning revelation or ex- 
pressing doubt of the Vir- 
gin birth or bodily resur- 
rection of our Lord. I em- 
phatically answer the pro- 
phet of calamity by say- 
ing that the Southern 
Church has such a career 


think I am some money.” 


fort. 
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HE work a minister can do unaided 

is limited to the number of pastoral 
calls he can make in a day and preaching 
to those who attend church services. 

If a pastor could be in 500 places at 
once he’d be able to talk to a great many 
people, to accomplish a_ great many 
things, to fill all the empty pews in his 
church in a short time. 

Once upon a time, such a man might 
have been a myth, the creation of Victor 
Hugo’s mind. But today, thanks to The 
Parish Paper Idea, he is amazingly near 
to being an actuality. 

You can talk to those who attend 


church and those who do not attend 


church, in fact everybody in your com- 
munity, and also absent members, 
through the pages of a parish paper. 

With a parish paper you can keep the 
whole community informed regarding 
church affairs, which will create a new 
community spirit, and accelerate every 
church activity. A parish paper will per- 
mit you to extend a glad hand of wel- 
come to those who know little or nothing 
about your church and its work. 


+) gf PASTORAL 
BB CALLS*DAY 


PARIS H PA PER 
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A parish paper will act as an assistant 
pastor for you, informing, encouraging, 
inviting, instructing, and entertaining. 
It will be appreciated by young and old, 
saint and sinner, and especially the aged, 
sick and those shut-in. 

Best of all, a parish paper will not cost 
your church one cent if you follow our 
plan and take advantage of our offer. 
It’s suitable for rural and city churches, 
large or small, 

Just clip the coupon, fill in and mail. 
We will send you samples, prices, and 
literature, explaining the whole proposi- 
tion, including recommendations of many 
pastors who are now successfully pub- 
lishing parish papers. We assure you 
that it will not place you under any 
obligation. 








The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me “How the Rev. Chas. Nelson Suc- 





ceeded”” and full particulars and samples of 

your Parish Paper, without obligating me in 

any way. 
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eI ie USE-SINCE‘1876 


Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
have been in use for the past 49 years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quauirr—Service 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CaTALocus 


GLOBE FuRNITURE Mroc.Co. 
2 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE , MICH - 

















1 CHURCH FURNITURE 


E Church and Sunday School 
ng met to Y You. Masndes free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


SIGNS, BANNERS, CARDS 
Easily Painted 7:0. Patios, 
Simply trace around a letter pattern 
and "et in. Made in a large variety of 
styles and sizes at surprisingly —e 


prices. Send stamp for free samples. J 
F. Rahn, N2433 Greer View Av.,Chicago 








Communion Ware of Quality 


ALUMINUM or 
J INDIVIDUAL Cl CUPS, Lowest 
Send for 


: Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 362 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 








25.000 CHURCHES USE 


jy OSTERMOOR 
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THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


| LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 

STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10. 000 
cm J. C. DEAGAN. inc. 


{| 190 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 








A.A.HONEYWELL,A.I.A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 
Modern Church and Sunday Schoo! Buildings 
BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 (Fourth Edition) 











word; minimum charge—75c. 


Address: 
Fourth Building, Cleveland, O. 


CLASSIFIED—FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE DEPT. 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Classified Department, Church Management, Prospect- 








Rebuilt Rotospeeds, Mimeographs, 
Ete. Hesco Dry Stencils. Non-wax. 
No preparation. Pocket Adding Ma- 
chines, $2.95. Ribbons, any typewriter, 
special 75e, or 3 for $2.00, prepaid. 
Typewriters repaired. Parts for any 
typewriter. Tell us your wants. Pitts- 
burgh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 922, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





For Sale—Rotary Neostyle, No. 8-F. 
In perfect condition. A machine that 
your office can use with saving and pro- 
fit. Turns out beautiful work without 
an expert operator. Printing capacity, 
7%x14 inches. Ready for instant use 
with supply Mimeotype Composite 
Stencil Paper. Price, $29. Address 
Box 55, Church Management. 





The Acts of the 
Campbell Morgan. 
lems”—by T. H. Darlow, and 
Winning Stories”—by Louis 


Apostles—by G. 
“1001 Bible Prob- 
“Soul 
Albert 


Banks. All three for $4.30—a summer 
bargain. Address Box 14, Church 
Management. 





100 TYPEWRITERS FREE! 


Overstocked. Rent rebuilt Underwood 
or Remington, $3.00 per month. If you 
pay its value in rental, we give you 
machine FREE. All other makes, por- 
tables, office typewriters, new, used or 
rebuilt on sale $20 and up. Write Pitts- 
burgh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 921, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts— 
Two large volumes. The greatest work 
of its kind. An encyclopedia of homi- 
letical material. Good as new. Price 
$9.50. Carriage extra. Write M. K., 
care Church Management, Prospect- 
Fourth Bldg., Cleveland. 











Howard Severance— Popular and 
Critical Bible Encyclopedia. Three vol- 
umes. Splendid binding. Price $14. 
Will sell subject to approval. Write 
Mrs. Strong, 1261 W. 76th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Tenor Banjo—like new—complete 
with case, Paid $45—first check for 
$12 takes it. Hurry. V.S. B., care 
Church Management. 








Rotospeed mimeographing machines, 

by gue and other office equipment 

be advertised in these columns. 
Watch for them. 





Stereopticon and Motion Picture 
Machines and equipment bought and 
sold through this department. Send 
your copy for next issue now. Classi- 
fied Department, Church Management. 


“A Parish Paper You Can Afford to 
Use”—Should be of interest to every 
minister interested in doing better 
work. Samples and prices free. The 
Quality Press, Box 136X, Pana, IIl. 


Save $120—“The Pulpit Commen- 
tary,” 51 volumes. Fine condition, $40. 
Spurgeon’s “Treasury of David,” 7 vol- 
umes, like new, $10. Check with order. 
R. W. A., Box 943, Matamoras, Penn. 


Wanted— Responsible men and 
women, to take subscription orders for 
Church Management. Seven are now 
making $20 to $35 extra each month. 
For details write Circulation Manager, 
Church Management, 2077 E. Fourth 











‘St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





When Rebuilding sell all your old 
church furniture. You can easily do it 
with a smal] advertisement in this de- 
partment. 


Relaxation 





Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 





The Lost Cause 


Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me, 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 
—Keith Preston in Chicago News. 





In an old Boston cemetery there is 
a neglected marker that bears this in- 
scription: “Sacred to the memory of 
Eben Harvey, who departed this life 
suddenly and unexpectedly by a cow 
kicking him on the 15th of September, 
1853. Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.”—The Baptist. 





Looking Ahead 

A darkey, being the father of twelve 
children, all of whom had been rocked 
in the same cradle, was putting the 
latest arrival to sleep. 

“Rastus,” said his wife, 
am ’bout worn out.” 

“Tis "bout gone,” replied Rastus. 
“You all bettah get ’nother, and get a 
good one—one dat’ last.” 


“dat cradle 





A worthy missionary in India had the 
hymn, “Rock of Ages,” translated into 
Hindustani. On retranslation into Eng- 
lish by a student, the first two lines bore 
this inspiring and illuminating aspect: 
“Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
“Let me absent myself under your 

fragments.”—New York Times. 





The Best Way 
Mr. Goode: “My boy, why is it always 
best to tell the truth?” 
Boy: “Because you don’t have to re- 
member what you say.’”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





McPherson (phoning down to clerk 
from his hotel room)—I’m taking this 
room with my wife. Is the rate the 
same double as single? 

Clerk—No, sir. Two dollars more. 

McPherson—Well, 
Bible.—Goblin. 


send up another 





Can You Punctuate? 


A funny little man told this to me 

I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 

I went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jellyfish float up in a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred my milk with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee 

I beg your pardon for this said he 

But ‘tis true when told as it ought to be 

‘Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see. 
—Hoosier Motorist. 





An Exception 


Mother was very careful indeed 
about the upbringing of her little son, 
Tommy. Particularly careful was she 
to make him say grace before each 
meal. Recently, in a restaurant, after 
the waitress had served the tea, moth- 
er said to Tommy, “Now, say grace, 
please, Tommy.’ Tommy looked up in 
surprise. “But, mamma,” objected the 
small boy, “we’re paying for this, 
aren’t we?”—-Progressive Grocer. 
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PUTTING IT ACROSS 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH, Editor of Church Management 
to the key men and women of your church 


NOTE THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Man 
Executive ability is sought—Lame organizations— 
Is the ability a gift? 
Getting Organized 
The purpose of the organization—Charting a com- 
mittee—Visualize the plans—Getting officers 
together—The little things—The agenda—Ap- 
pointments and committees. 


Team Work 


The leader must be an originator—Social Laws— 
Program of work—Get the program in black and 
white—Recapitulation. 


Tools for Handling Men 


Weakness of mob suggestion—Jesus Christ as a leader 
—Words and suggestion—Forces which move men 
—Custom and_tradition—Compromise—Self-in- 
terest—Desire of Recognition—Imitation—Com- 
petition—Public Opinion—Desire to be of service 
—Religious conviction. 

The Committee Way 

Standing committees—Special committees—The chair- 
man—A good secretary—Step by step analysis— 
Personnel of the committee—Keeping in touch 
with the committee. 


Co-Laborers Together 
Keep the organization going—Pass around responsi- 
bility—Credit where credit is due—Place workers 
where they count most—Learn from your workers. 
Putting On a Campaign 
The Importance of the background—Mechanical set-up 
—Time—Human side — Letters—The buyers— 
Publicity—The canvass—After the campaign. 
Parliamentary Precedure for Voluntary Associations 
The quorum—The motion—Amendments—The Reso- 
lution—Suppressing the motion—The committee 
—Ex-officio members. 
Publicity 
Forms of advertising—Publicity of the printed page 
—Signs and banners—Window cards—The mail- 
ing list—Newspaper publicity—Small town pub- 
licity—Getting news space—City papers. 
Personal Efficiency 
Physical tests—Relaxation—Exercise—Division of 
time—Filing—Know your organization—Books— 
The larger field. 
Handling the Sinews 
Creating the right consciousness—Budget making— 
Open diplomacy—Payment of dues—Payments— 
Special Funds—Reports—Auditing accounts— 
Bonding the treasurer. 


Price, $1.25 
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TALKS TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS— 








HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


By JOHN M. HOLMES 










camp-fires, Rotary 
They are the real thing in their line. 

Workers with boys will find here many sug- 
gestions and outlines that they can adapt and 
modify to their own use. 

On the basis of results obtained, the suthor 
recommends his method of using some draw- 
ing or concrete object around which to gather 
@ talk as illustrated in the thirty-odd cases con- 
tained im thie book. 
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ALKS to High School Boys, by John M. Holmes, 162 

pages, $1.50.) 

young people that I have ever seen. 
three talks in all, each from two to six pages in length. A 
cross section of the table of contents reveals such topics as “An 
Unbalanced Line,” “The Bent Twig,” “Courage,” “The Man- 
liness of the Christian Life,” ‘Wireless,’ “Girls,” 
ments,” “Men Wanted.” 
to groups of young people will appreciate the, suggestiveness 
of this book. The illustrations are varied, virile, and valuable. 
Every talk is inspirational and challenging. The illustrations 
heading the chapters suggest objects that might be used in 
giving similar talks. 
structive.—P. H. Y. 


This is one of the best books of talks to 
There are thirty- 


“‘Amuse- 
Anyone who has to make speeches 


The book is sane, wholesome, and con- 


Price $1.50 
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New books ™ ottel sabics 


OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 





These books are written from sane and human viewpoints 








A NEW DAY FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By Rolvix V. Harlan 
In this book, Dr. Harlan has performed a real service 


for those who are earnestly striving to make the rural | 
Dr. Harlan | 


church meet the present day demands. 
has included much material that will awaken interest 
in the country church on the part of the general 
reader and student. The book is thoroughly practical 
and at the same time is markedly inspirational. 
Price $1.25 


THE MISSIONARY EVANGEL 


The Fondren Lectures of 1925 

Delivered at Southern Methodist University 

By Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon 

Readers from any Christian faith will find in these 
lectures an overwhelming share of inspiration and 
instruction. In their printed form, these lectures bear 
so much of substantial truth, memorably phrased, that 
they cast their own light and strength. In print, even 


as in the spoken word, these lectures continue to 
pulsate. Price $1.50 


THE MEANING OF GOD 


The Quillian Lectures of 1924 

Delivered at Emory University, Ga. 

By Harris Franklin Roll 

Mr. Roll considers from every angle, .the world 
about us in the light of our best knowledge as it bears 
upon our faith and discusses freely what this faith 
means as we bring it to bear upon our world. Mr. 


| E 
| T 
| 
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MINENT MEN I HAVE MET ALONG 


HE SUNNY ROAD 
By Dr. Sam R. Steel 
A series of extremely pointed, personal sketches of a 
few great mer with whom Dr. Steel has enjoyed per- 
sonal contact. His book is composed of “personals” 
from the life of such men as D. L. Moody—Bledsoe— 
Longstreet—Henry Ward Beecher—Bishop Marvin— 
Cunnyngham—John B. McFerrin, and others. 
Price $1.00 


A GOSPEL FOR THE NEW AGE 


By C. H. Buchanan 
In religion, as in almost every other line of thought, 
the world seems to have slipped from its old estab- 
lished moorings and to have cast adrift. This book 
studied and read conscientiously will tend to counter- 
act this tendency and call men back to the simple, 
vital trust in Jesus and his religion. Mr. Buchanan 
lays bare some of the follies of the day, and points 
out the value of reality in religion. 


HE MASTER’S MESSAGE TO 


| MODERN YOUTH 


Roll says the one aim in this book is to set forth, the | 


meaning of the Christian conception of faith. In set- 
ting down his arguments and pleas and the firmness 


P 


of his opinion, but he is in no wise, dogmatic, nor does 


he resort to traditional theological formulas. 


Price $1.25 | 


"THE CALL TO CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


By Julius Earl Crawford 

Have you found yourself on stewardship? Or are 
you still of very uncertain mind? This book will 
solve your problems for you. It lifts its subject be- 
yond the realm of controversy and doubt. When 
you have read it there will be no haze of a misunder- 
standing left. Price $1.25 


HANDBOOK OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


By M. Phelan 

In this volume the author gives with painstaking 
care a concise account of the origin, history, faith, 
and usages of all Christian doctrines. It is fair, 
impartial, and without prejudice. The material is 
arranged alphabetically, making it an excellent ref- 
erence book. Price $1.25 


PROJECT METHOD OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By Mason Crum 
An invaluable aid to teachers and preachers—and a 
theory that can be put to practical use. Interesting 


to read—wonderfully suggestive and helpful. 
Price $1.50 


T 


By R. Bayard Proctor 


This book fills a place of decided usefulness in our | 


literature for young people. A reading of this little 
book will greatly aid in the development of the devo- 
tional life. It is easily adapted for use in young peo- 
ple’s societies for general group study, or it is 
admirably suited for individual home reading. Art 
Board covers—a beautiful little gift volume, 48 pages. 


Price $0.30 
UTTING IT ACROSS 
By William H. Leach 
Is leadership a gift or can it be acquired? This ques- 
tion is definitely and decisively answered. Mr. Leach 
shows why some organizations fail and some are a 
success—why some men are born leaders and some 
are never to rise above the class of followers. This 
book will prove an invaluable aid to leaders of such 
organizations who are interested in getting the maxi- 
mum results from their campaigns. 


HAT ONE FACE 
By Herbert Welch 


From the standpoint of a Christian missionary, these | 


lectures are addressed primarily, to those with a 
special interest in Christian propaganda, yet others 
who read will be impressed with the necessity for 
acquaintance with the peoples of other lands and the 
supreme duty which is ours as a Christian nation. 
The subjects are comprehensively handled and are 
well developed in their relation to each other. 

Price $1.25 


WALTER RUSSELL LAMBUTH 


By W. W. Pinson 

In presenting the life and work of this modest, quiet, 
unassuming man of God, Mr. Pinson has made a won- 
derful contribution to missionary literature. An 
intimacy with his early life and a rare ability to 
relate the potential facts are exhibited throughout 
each thrilling and inspiring page. Price $1.75 
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